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THE OCCULTISM OF NUMBERS 
BY THE EDITOR 


“‘Four-seven-come-eleven,” the sound of these words from 
the dusky tribe in my back alley arouse me from my philosophic 
sleep as they come through my open window and mingle with 
my dreams. At their meaning I can only guess but of the con- 
fidence of the speaker, there can be no doubt, to him they are 
magic words that omen success. I arise and go to my office to 
meet a delinquent pupil, delinquent not in attendance, nor in 
tuition, but in philosophic sense, and he informs me that the 
reason he did not understand the morning lecture is because he 
does not get my ‘‘Vibration.”” As in the first case I am a bit 
at a loss for I presumed I had been giving out ideas and had no 
thought nor intention of giving off vibrations. I learn from 
him, however, that vibrations are the chief of what I do give 
off, that these have a veritable number and that my lecture can 
be summed up in mathematical terms. To understand me calls 
for nothing more complex than to ‘‘get my number,” something 
as the tuning coil catches the distant sending station. What 
luxury to get an education under these new and bizarre condi- 
tions. If one but knew the number of Socrates or Plato or 
Augustine or Immanuel Kant, think what it would mean to 
tune in on the transcendental aesthetic and in synthetic unity 
of apperception to feel one’s self floating on the waves of 
thought with no effort—positively no effort. 

The afternoon mail brought a book—a book for editorial 
review—presumably a book of philosophy. Upon its tawny 
hide I read the unmistakable legend “The Four-dimensional 
Consciousness.’ With eager and trembling haste I look 
within. There my eye captures and holds certain geometrical 
figures, spirals and triangles imposed upon a human form. 
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Here too I am impressed with the blind confidence in the 
mathematical. 

Passing along the hall of our seat of learning, a placard 
greets my eye—28,000,000 young women will be married in 
China this year without being able to read a cook book. Blessed 
China! I am amazed at two facts, one is the number of 
Chinese young women who are in my University classes and 
the other is the number of American young men who are 
satisfied to remain away from China where the housewives 
cease from troubling and the cook books are at rest. I must 
confess that the statement of the placard troubled me, until the 
truth broke upon my confused soul that the twenty-eight 
million young Chinese women might be unable to read a cook 
book and yet might be able to cook. 

That afternoon I was ordered to a solemn-faced and serious 
faculty meeting. The subject was of vast importance, that 
accounted for the faces. I learned that we had gathered to 
listen to a survey. Now surveys make me restless, for unless 
I am acquainted with the character, aims, and interests of the 
surveyor I do not know what particular line of prestidigita- 
torial manipulation I am going to witness. Of one thing I am 
certain, that though “‘figures do not lie’’ they never tell much of 
the truth and the conclusions of the survey will be in keeping 
with the prejudgments of the man making it. And so it was in 
this case. One reads statistics much as one reads the Bible— 
not to make theories but to confirm theories already made. 

That evening I picked up The Express and my eye fell upon 
a column of court procedure. An untutored African was being 
sent to the chain-gang for giving a check which represented 
“no funds.” He had met with misfortune in the guise of an 
insurance agent who had convinced him from the actuarial 
tables that with so many deaths per thousand he had a very 
slim chance indeed of getting home that day. So he was per- 
suaded to take insurance at once and write the check immedi- 
ately. It seemed the only way to save his life. 

From morning till night, year in and year out, high and low, 
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there is nothing so appalling nor so convincing to the American 
mind as statistics. “I have the figures,” says our opponent and 
immediately we succumb without asking whether they mean 
anything, how they have been gotten or whether they are 
manipulated. 

In state, church, and school we count greatness by numbers. 
How large is the city, we ask, how many members has the 
church, what is the attendance upon the school. Failure to 
achieve numbers in any of these cases is counted the prime 
failure. If a city keeps the quiet tenor of its way fulfilling the 
plain function of providing bread for its citizens’ stomachs and 
community feeling for their social natures, culture for their 
minds and religious atmosphere for their souls, it is pronounced 
dead. 

We want to count influx of population, extent of manufac- 
tures, count up the daily bank-clearings and witness the sign of 
the subdivider in the land. The commonplace duty of rearing 
high-grade citizens and providing a spirit in which the young 
may grow to nobility of purpose and appreciation of honor— 
the very thing that the statistics can never tell, and the only 
things worth telling—these we pass over as immaterial and 
valueless. 

In many of our educational institutions the first thought is to 
magnify the number of students, to multiply the number of 
schools, to increase the number of courses, and when we get 
all this into a bulletin, to imagine we have a great educational 
institution. So obsessed are we with the occultism of numbers 
that we are prone in American educational life to overlook the 
things of greatest importance, such as the moral character of 
the teachers and their spiritual fitness for the tasks involved, 
the cultural value of the courses they teach and the actual 
results for morality, religion, education and life that are pro- 
duced. In fact, there has been a widespread effort throughout 
America to separate education as much as possible from all 
moral elements, looking upon spiritual earnestness as a sign 
of weakness and ignorance. At the same time we have been 
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displacing as rapidly as possible the leading cultural disci- 
plines, in the interest of so-called vocational training. We 
consider it far more important, apparently, to train men to 
make a livelihood than to train them to make a life. That the 
end is not in sight is evidenced by the fact that we are training 
a generation of teachers in method rather than in education. 
That is, we consider it more important that they should 
acquire certain pedagogical methods than that they should 
know anything—have any content to teach. 

The same vicious influence works largely within the church. 
Here, too, we are willing to bless or damn by statistics. The 
teaching pastor finds himself quite outstripped by the “‘enter- 
tainer.”’ If the entertainer can draw a crowd, no matter how 
disgusting his buffoonery nor how wanting in helpfulness his 
message, he is pronounced successful. We do not often enough 
stop to demand high-mindedness or sincerity, we wish to be 
amused and we do not wish to be reminded of our most obvious 
Christian duties and responsibilities. 

The imposture of numbers which overrides our civilization 
has a philosophy. It indicates a certain shallow superficiality 
which easily passes for exactness, painstaking and erudition. 
It has become essentially a scholarly pedantry and is often 
used without consideration of the facts which are behind. 

Numbers are symbols of classification which enable us to 
handle facts. They are not facts. They are only symbols of 
facts. Now the more surely we have a fact which can with any 
adequateness be represented by a number, the more surely have 
we robbed it of all its individual significance and meaning. 
Measured by number, the army of Gideon was contemptible in 
the face of the Amalekites. What the statistics could not tell 
was the genius of Gideon and the spirit of his men. It was the 
fact of actual importance that the statistics entirely missed. 
Placing great importance on the numbers and drawing conclu- 
sions was to lie about the military situation. 

To fall a prey to the false worship of numbers is belittling to 
life. We need a rebaptism of the sense of individual human 
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values. One man with God on his side can chase a thousand and 
two can put ten thousand to flight. Many of our day have not 
learned this and in the face of “impossible” tasks are prone to 
consult the statistics and settle down to inactivity. 

Scholarship should be an inspiration and a guidance. When- 
ever it begins to juggle figures it inevitably ceases to be either 
of these. The re-arrangement of symbols is an easy and a 
useless task. To seek what each individual figure represents 
calls for thoroughness, discipline and sacrifice that are hard to 
give. To think in numbers, all reports to the contrary, is fre- 
quently not to think at all. When the ancient scholastics had 
reduced philosophy to a symbolism so that they could do a sort 
of legerdemain with figures of speech in a convincing dialectic, 
they soon lost touch with the realities of life. We are in dan- 
ger today from a symbolism as blind and as unmeaning as any 
that overwhelmed and negatived their thought. We need to 
press through the statistics to life itself. We need to know 
that one human spirit may be capable of setting at naught the 
fine-spun predictions of the mathematicians. For life is for- 
ever escaping the rule of rote. Poets, prophets, and leaders 
have scant use for the census. They come like the wind that 
bloweth where it listeth. And maybe we shall have more of 
them when life is recognized again as greater than statistics 
and we cease our blind confidence in the occultism of numbers. 


THE PRESENT STATE OF PHILOSOPHY IN ITALY 
MARIO PUGLISI 
Editor J] Progresso Religioso 


Philosophy is not an exclusive emanation issuing from a 
nation or from a race, therefore one cannot speak of an Italian 
philosophy as one might of any particular industry or product. 
Philosophy draws its life from the deeply planted roots of 
insuppressible human needs and the problems it presents to the 
mind are the same everywhere. Like Art, Religion and 
Science, it is a universal product; but it is more closely allied 
to Science than to Art or Religion, inasmuch as Philosophy is 
derived from the active collaboration of all the minds capable 
of attaining to a rational interpretation of reality and thus, 
far from suffering any harm, it gains by the mutual contact. 
Its fruits are all the more vital in proportion as it avails itself 
of extensive learning, of the interchange of ideas, of the multi- 
farious inquiries of the keenest intellects directed towards the 
solution of problems of universal theoretical and practical inter- 
est. It may be said that philosophical inquiries like those of a 
scientific nature, acquire a higher degree of purity as they grad- 
ually soar towards the height whence the boundaries and the 
characteristic features which separate nations and races are lost 
to view, as they gradually approach the fullness of the expres- 
sion of truth, which fullness of expression is acquired by the 
Truth when it lays aside all coloring or trace of individuality, 
nationality or racial peculiarity. 

Nevertheless, we speak more particularly of a German, 
American or Italian philosophy, but we do so inasmuch as the 
formation of philosophical culture illustrates the national spirit 
and favors its manifestations, inasmuch as the inquiries of 
individuals are connected with the traditions of their own peo- 
ple. When the national genius is deepened and the connec- 
tion with its own traditions is not blind servility, but a correct 
and equitable valuation of the share that may be contributed 
by a nation towards the fraternal co-operation called for in 
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order to solve the solution of the greatest problems which vex 
man’s intellect, it cannot but strengthen and increase the effi- 
cacy of the objective search after truth and its valuation, 
and therefore add assurance to the impulse directed towards 
the apprehension of truths which are, in themselves, super- 
national. 

Hence, when the Italian philosophy of the last century fol- 
lowed so vigorously the influence of German speculation, it was 
unfaithful to one of the fundamental canons of philosophical 
inquiry. ‘True, some thinkers did not fail to oppose the Ger- 
man philosophy of the times but they were enabled to master 
it, and ended by assimilating all the opinions which they found 
were not contrary to the Christian spiritualism to which those 
writers staunchly adhered. 

At the time when the Kingdom of Italy was eacablighed! 
political interests were so absorbing and the renewal so sudden 
and radical as almost entirely to quench all speculative 
research. These external conditions facilitated the imitation 
of foreign views. Positivism asserted itself, although Italian 
Positivism would have been but the reduction to their minimum 
terms of the fundamental problems of philosophy, even if it 
had not been their actual elimination. 

In a direction parallel to that of Positivism, which numbered 
amongst its best representatives in Italy Ardigo,at Padua 
and Tarozzi at Bologna, Neo-criticism was extensively dif- 
fused, with Cantoni, the Editor of the Rivista di Filosofia, 
Tocco and Masci in Northern and Central Italy, whereas in 
the South of Italy, and more especially at Naples, Hegelian- 
ism triumphed, with Vera and Spaventa. Certainly, Hegel- 
ianism in Italy was favored by its conception of the State, and 
therefore by political co-efficients such as to consolidate the 
position of the principal organs of official instruction, but it 
must be admitted that even later, and up to the present time, 
the admiration of foreign production in the domain of philos- 
ophy, has not been kept within the requisite bounds. In recog- 
nizing this, Francesco De Sarlo wrote, not long ago: “It is a 
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token of strength not to conceal one’s errors and to endeavor 
to amend them.” 

The harm done by imitation has been greater in Italy than 
elsewhere, not only because this imitation of German philos- 
ophy especially, failed to take into account the profound 
diversity between the Teutonic and the Latin mentalities, more 
especially the Italian, but also a philosophical tradition was 
thus neglected, which though not very fertile, was still existent 
in Italy; those who most closely approach it were Vico, Gal- 
luppi, Rosmini, Gioberti and Mazzini. 

But these thinkers represented a spiritualistic tendency of 
Philosophy, the very tendency which was mercilessly opposed 
both by Materialism and by Positivism (one need only recall 
to mind the Rivista di Filosofia Scientifica edited by Enrico 
Morselli), as well as by the Liberal governments. In order to 
understand this attitude of the Italian Liberals, one must 
remember the special conditions under which the Kingdom of 
Italy was established and the consequent relations between 
Church and State. Thenceforth, patriots developed a sort of 
aversion to any spiritualistic philosophy that was not remote 
from that professed by the Church. In 1873, the Chairs of 
Divinity were abolished at the Universities, and the number of 
those of Philosophy was reduced to three, at most: a Chair of 
Theoretical Philosophy, one of Ethics and one of the History 
of Philosophy. 

Philosophy in Italy was moreover prejudiced by the unfor- 
tunate ordering of the Universities, which far from providing 
Philosophy with a Faculty to itself, subsidized and promoted 
by comprehensive scientific teaching, incorporated it, as a barely 
tolerated appendix, into the Faculty of Letters, thus giving 
rise to a sort of literary taboo which in many cases generates 
dilettantism. Hence the spread of a literary philosophy meet- 
ing with the ready assent of men of letters, who, bereft of all 
logical consistency, repeat theses revolting to those who devote 
themselves to philosophy with earnest attention. This 
category may be said to comprise the Pragmatists 2 la Papini, 
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Mystics a Ja Zanfrognini, and the dilettanti of Modernism. 
This category of writers is the most clamorous of all, but it 
has many ties in common with the authors most in vogue and 
is destined to follow the ups and downs of fashion. These 
writers, forgetful of the fact that the inquiry after truth calls 
for the subjection of strict discipline, humility of heart and a 
mind that is open and sincere, too timorous to stem the tide, 
allow themselves to drift, well satisfied if they are able to keep 
afloat for a while, unconscious of the oblivion awaiting them 
in the unfathomable abysses of the future. 

Since the period immediately preceding the Great War until 
today, currents of thought have developed tending to raise a 
barrier against servile imitation and dilettantism. On the one 
hand, under the guidance of Francesco De Sarlo, at Florence, 
a disciple of Bonatelli and the originator of scientific psycho- 
logical studies in Italy, a school of philosophy has been estab- 
lished, which, while open to the influence emanating from the 
traditional sources of Italian philosophical thought, and, more 
or less directly, from the School founded in Germany by Franz 
Brentano, aimed at attempting a new Spiritualism. 

The works of Francesco De Sarlo, which comprise almost 
every branch of philosophical knowledge, and his vast collabo- 
ration in connection with the Review La Cultura Filosofica, 
of which he is Editor, gave evidence of indisputable earnest- 
ness of intention and are really the most weighty contribution 
that Italy is enabled to make to contemporary Spiritualism. 
This work is supplemented by that of the disciples of Fran- 
cesco De Sarlo, who, having left his Florence School, are now 
Professors at various Italian Universities, where they culti- 
vate the various branches of philosophical inquiry. Peda- 
gogics and Morals have found a keen and able interpreter in 
Giovanni Calo; the Philosophy of Religion a diligent critic in 
E. P. Lamanna, Psychology has had an able exponent in E. 
Bonaventura, and Metaphysics in A. Aliotta, the Editor of the 
Review Logos an eloquent writer. 

Almost coincidently with this Spiritualistic movement there 
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occurred the Neo-Thomistic movement at Milan, directed by 
P. Gemelli, a medical man converted to Catholicism, who 
became a monk and afterwards the Editor of the Rivista di 
Filosofia Neo-Scolastica and is now the Rector of the Milan 
Catholic University. Neo-Thomism, promoted by the Ency- 
clica Aeterni Patris, rapidly gained vigor, in Italy. But at 
Naples there was also a renascence of Neo-Hegelianism, pro- 
moted by Benedetto Croce, Editor of the literary and philo- 
sophical Review La Critica and by a numerous train of 
disciples, among them the present Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion, Giovanni Gentile. In contradistinction to Croce, who 
separates and distinguishes the spirit and then reunites them, 
Gentile restricts himself to a single continuous affirmation of 
the unity of the spirit. If it were true that reality is reducible 
to thought and all thought reducible to present thought and 
eternity to the moment which is continually outrunning itself, 
his system would have a formidable structure. At all events, 
it has met with a hearty response among Italian youth during 
the past few years and the train of Gentiles’ disciples is con- 
tinually on the increase. The reason for this may perhaps be 
found in the reaction against Positivism and Materialism, 
rather than in demands of a scientific nature, and also in an 
intimate need of autonomy of spirit, which finds ready gratifi- 
cation in the exclusive system of Idealism which prevails today ; 
the secret of its success may also be sought in the feeling of 
national self-esteem which finds in this philosophy, accepted 
by Fascism as its own a plausible explanation of the supreme 
authority of the anti-democratic State and of its rights. 

Gentile is less well-known than Croce abroad, but in Italy 
Croce no longer enjoys precedence and today young men are 
proud to call themselves Gentilians, as they were formerly 
to proclaim themselves Crocians. One may say that today 
there is not a single young man of culture who, although no 
disciple of Gentile, fails to keep in touch with the latter’s 
mode of thought. It is not easy to foresee how long this new 
fashion will last. 
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Gentilian philosophy has not, however, remained unat- 
tacked, especially by the Neo-Scholastics and the Desarlian 
Spiritualists. The Neo-Scholastics are, above all, concerned 
at the a-moral and a-religious position of present-day Ideal- 
ism. When Giovanni Gentile strives to pave the way in his 
system to faith in all that is good, and exclaims: ‘‘O man, 
anxious to live a life worthy of thine appointed place in the 
world, bear ever in mind the infinite responsibility attached to 
every act of thine: reflect that therein dwells the whole and it 
is there through thy agency;” and if he is asked whether a posi- 
tion such as this is impious or non-religious, one can only 
answer that it is neither the one nor the other, because Gen- 
tile’s system has suppressed every distinction between good and 
evil, and remains outside every religious or irreligious 
category; nor can it be granted that there is any religious 
attitude in the spirit where such attitude is identical with the 
philosophical tendency. The Gentilian system rests on the 
colossal misconception that Nature, in order to be known, 
should be thought out, and that it, therefore, is non-existent 
except as thought. On the dualism between subject and object 
being eliminated, error and evil have no longer any raison 
d’étre; the actual moment of consciousneess is what it is, that 
is, always true. It can never be said to be false, writes Aliotta, 
because error could only consist in a discordance between 
thought and an objective reality outside ourselves in the shape 
of an external quid which we must try to comprehend. But 
for Gentile no such quid exists. The same may be said of evil: 
there is no sense in this, unless it is placed before the subject 
as something—quid—hateful. But for Gentile evil and error 
are things of the past, and no past exists because it is denied 
by the moment of consciousness actually existing. 

Whoever attended the 5th National Congress of Philos- 
ophy, held in Florence last October, which Congress was 
intended to serve the purpose, not only of an interchange of 
ideas, but also that of a review of our forces prior to the Inter- 
national Congress which will be held from May Sth to 9th, in 
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Naples, on the occasion of the centenary commemoration of 
St. Thomas Aquinas and Emanuel Kant, whoever attended the 
Florentine Congress, I repeat, would have been enabled to 
form a fairly clear idea of the prevailing currents of philo- 
sophical thought in Italy. Almost all the schools were repre- 
sented. But Positivism no longer found in Tarozzi its 
former defender, he having abandoned many of the old 
positions, for a more vivid and truer ethical conception of life. 
Pragmatism only presented two interesting obituaries in mem- 
ory of the genial character of Mario Calderoni, and of his 
untimely death. The Empiricism of Cosimo Guastella was 
also warmly commemorated. It was the aim of Neo-Scholasti- 
cism, represented by Masnovo of the Milan University, to 
restrict itself to philological and historical rather than to 
philosophical matters. The Neo-Kantian position was weakly 
defended by A. Baratono. The actualistic Idealism of 
Giovanni Gentile was defended by Ferretti, rather in its mystic 
than in its epistemological positions, and the Spiritualists and 
Realists of the Desarlian School met with a success, favored 
by two genial and eloquent speakers, G. Calo, of the Univer- 
sity of Florence, and A. Aliotta, of the University of Naples. 

A serious problem in regard to Philosophy in Italy is that 
alluded to above, in connection with its position according to 
the recent re-ordering of University studies. A vigorous 
attempt to solve it has been made by De Sarlo, according 
to whose opinion University studies should be so ordered as to 
allow of the philosophical degree being a goal normally and 
equally accessible to all the young men having been through the 
various courses of University study. The teaching of Philos- 
ophy in secondary schools should be of a propaedeutic nature, 
and should it be thought proper to combine Philosophy with 
some other branch of study in the hands of the same teacher, 
a reform of University studies ought to be provided for, 
adapted to the training of the future teacher. 

But it is the religious problem which is the most perplexing 
for Italian Philosophy today. The vigilant attention of Pro- 
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fessor Varisco, of Rome, has been devoted to epistemological 
questions; in respect of the ethical, in addition to Calo and to 
Lamanna, mentioned above, Tarozzi may be added, but at the 
present time, E. Buonaiuti, Salvatorelli, Ferrari, Turchi, Pet- 
tazzoni, Omodeo—to cite but a few—at the Universities of 
Rome, Naples and Bologna, are among the most active and 
fecund students of the religious problems. But in age and 
authority, Alessandro Chiappelli takes the first rank. He may 
be called the initiator of modern religious studies in Italy. 
He maintains that Theism, better than any other philosophical 
formula, is conducive to the solution of the fundamenal prob- 
lems of speculative thought. In agreement, in this, with the 
spiritualistic school of De Sarlo, Alessandro Chiappelli is 
opposed to the fundamentally atheistic philosophy of Croce 
and Gentile. In his view, the various philosophical systems 
present themselves, in history, not as moments in the life of 
a single idea (Hegel), but rather as so many different interpre- 
tations or attempts of finite minds to draw nearer to the unity 
of a central and infinite Reason. The Neo-Idealist’s (Croce 
and Gentile) concept of a living spirit, present and absolute, 
which is not historical or coming to be, resolves, according to 
Chiappelli, the antitheses between Neo-Idealism and renascent 
Realism better than does absolute Idealism. ‘This concept 
would further reconcile, in a higher synthesis, the fundamental 
antinomies of modern thought: a requirement of unity and a 
requirement of the plurality of the individual active centers; 
and it would reconcile the antithesis between immanence and 
transcendance, which are complementary concepts and correla- 
tives of the Theistic concept, as modernly defined. In short, 
this idea illustrates the spiritual unity of the uniform experience 
which renders possible the knowledge of Nature, and it 
illustrates the spiritual unity of the mutable experience in rela- 
tion to time, giving significance and value to history. The 
unity of the spiritual kingdom, at an individual centre, pre- 
sents, according to Chiappelli, the total view of the world in 
an ascending and gradual system of finite values, directed 
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towards what Dante called Infinite Value. And thus Philos- 
ophy, which appears to be, initially, a sovereign operation of 
thought, is converted into vital activity. 

We may say, in conclusion, that the soul of the Italians of 
the younger generation, is striving, in mighty endeavor, in 
various directions and manifestations, towards the attainment 
of its fullness of life, and tending to become strengthened and 
inured to contest in the free discussion of ideas. Here and 
there, there are some who are weary, contemplators, mystics, 
men athirst for asceticism and solitude, haters of the turbu- 
lence and turmoil of this world; but, in this, the Theism of De 
Sarlo, of Chiappelli and of the New Italian Spiritualists, differs 
from the Mysticism of Buonaiuti, of Manacorda and of 
Zanfrognini in the salutary recognition of the fact that it is in 
the daily travail of the soul, in life, lived to the full, that the 
future of civilization is matured. It is in this domain that the 
genius of the Italic race, drawing upon the sources of its tradi- 
tion, which comprehends the names of Dante and Galileo, of 
Leonardo and of Vico, it is in this domain, I repeat, that the 
genius of the Italic race may hope to give, with fraternal 
cordiality, its vital contribution to the efforts of humanity for 
the attainment of the triumph of the Truth. 


TWO SONNETS 
JOHN RICHARD MORELAND 


“THE SEA IS FULL OF LOVELINESS AND TEARS” 


The sea is full of loveliness and tears, 

Mists soft as wool and spray as sharp as steel, 
The green of forests, sunset’s cochineal, 

The joy of April and December’s fears: 

While huddled round its shore are wooden piers, 
And little homes where men and women live, 
Taking the silver tribute it may give 

In curious nets and cunning pounds and weirs. 


The sea is full of loveliness and grief— 
For I have watched the fishermen go out 
With song and jest at dawn’s first snowy light 
And I have seen the storm come like a thief, 
Darken the sky and toss the boats about, 
And I have heard much weeping in the night! 


KEYS 


Old age is wise and walks a careful way 
While youth is spendthrift. See this antique key, 
What does it meantoage? . . . . Security; 
A silent sentinel to guard from day 
Life’s hidden joy; a bar, a bolt to stay 
A thieving hand, or hide a mystery ; 
A slave whose feet are shod with secrecy 
When one would count his gold, or kneel to pray. 


But oh! youth has but one use for a key! 
‘Lo open, open;open >; . . one by one » . & 
Doors age has locked ; to take away all bars, 
To pierce dark rooms, with rapiers of the sun, 
To sail the river of discovery, 
And give old secrets to the moon and stars! 


T. H. GREEN AS A PHILOSOPHER OF RELIGION 
GEORGIA E. HARKNESS 
Elmira College 


Thomas Hill Green lived and did his work at Oxford 
approximately fifty years ago; yet his influence still abides and 
has spread far beyond the confines of Oxford, and of England. 
Among the master minds which England produced in the nine- 
teenth century, we find many men more famous, but few who 
have rendered a higher service. When the claims of natural- 
ism seemed about to monopolize philosophy, and in engulfing 
idealism to destroy all philosophic foundation for faith in God 
and duty, Green was one of the few clear-thinking men of the 
times who could meet the challenge and supply a rational basis 
for faith. In his somewhat secluded life as a college professor 
he influenced thousands through his teaching and his published 
works, and established ethics and religion on an idealistic 
foundation which could command the respect of thinking 
people. 

Green’s contributions to ethical theory have already been 
widely recognized. As the chief modern exponent of self- 
realization he is usually accorded a place of considerable 
importance in the development of ethical theory, and his Pro- 
legomena to Ethics has won an enduring position among 
philosophical classics. But the far-reaching significance of his 
religious philosophy, both for his own times and for later 
currents of thought, has been commonly overlooked. Thirty- 
five years ago, when Mrs. Humphrey Ward wrote Robert 
Elsmere, she paid tribute to Green’s religious influence by 
introducing him into the novel as Henry Grey, the Oxford 
professor whose influence was largely responsible for causing 
Robert Elsmere to break from the shackles of religious tradi- 
tionalism and to dare to think according to the dictates of 
reason and of conscience. But when the furor created by that 
“heretical” novel died away, Green’s religious philosophy was 
almost forgotten. 
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Green left no great work upon the problems of religion; nor 
do we find in his religious writings any definite or systematic 
attempt to work out a complete philosophy of religion. Yet 
his whole metaphysical and ethical theory is undergirded with 
religious postulates; and his miscellaneous religious articles 
and addresses (preserved in the third volume of Nettleship’s 
edition of his works) throw valuable light upon his philosophy 
as a whole. The most important of these are his review of 
John Caird’s Introduction to the Philosophy of Religion; an 
unfinished article on Immortality; an essay on Christian 
Dogma; extracts from Biblical lectures dealing with the Con- 
version of Paul, Justification by Faith, and the Incarnation; a 
fragment on the text, ‘“The word is nigh thee;” and two 
Oxford chapel addresses entitled The Witness of God and 
Faith. The last two, which were lay sermons delivered in 
preparation for the communion service, supply the foundation 
of numerous quotations in Robert Elsmere, and give the fullest 
statement of Green’s own religious experience and convictions. 

The connecting link between Green’s metaphysics and his 
philosophy of religion lies in his conception of self-conscious- 
ness. Consciousness reaches its highest forms in intelligence 
and love: and as the self reaches out, from a metaphysical 
standpoint, to grasp a unified view of the world through the 
understanding, so the religious nature seeks through love to 
establish a unity of spirit with the object which it loves. As 
the self, metaphysically, harmonized unity with plurality and 
identity with change; so the self, religiously, finds in love the 
force which united self-satisfaction with self-surrender. While 
this harmony, in the best of us, is but partial, we may conceive 
of God as a completed self-consciousness, a being of perfect 
understanding and perfect love, whose life is an eternal act of 
self-realization through self-sacrifice. 

Green’s conception of the eternal consciousness which repro- 
duces itself in man and is the basis of his intellectual and 
moral life, is likewise fundamental to his conception of reli- 
gion. The key-note of Green’s religious belief is found in the 
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text, “The word is nigh thee.” The God whom we worship 
is not far off, but is the immanent God who lives in our moral 
life, whom we serve in serving our brethren, and in communion 
with whom we triumph over sin and suffering and have assur- 
ance of eternal life. 

The connection between faith and the moral life, in Green’s 
view, is as intimate as the connection between religion and 
metaphysics. While in the Prolegomena he rests his proof of 
the divine existence largely upon epistemological grounds, in 
his religious writings he advances a sounder argument by 
making the final justification for the belief in God depend upon 
the moral nature of man. As the desire to understand is an 
evidence of a real world to be understood, so the desire to be 
better is an evidence of an absolute best; and this best or 
“possible” self is God. To the charge that this makes God 
merely the name for an empty ideal, he replies that in any 
development the end is the true reality, and an all-perfect God 
is more real than our partial and incomplete selves. Just as 
goodness increases with the effort of man to identify his life 
with the ‘‘completer self’’ which is the life of God; so sin con- 
sists in the willful limitation of one’s interests and activities to 
his present fragmentary self. Green draws no clear distinc- 
tion between religion and morality. Religion he defines as ‘“‘a 
God-seeking morality,” and moral activity is “the reproduction 
of God.” 

In Green’s discussion of dogma and authority, he insisted 
in no uncertain tones that there must be no contradiction 
between the demands of faith and reason. He believed that 
since true religion consists of the life of God in the soul of 
man, no amount of Biblical or historical criticism can shake its 
sure foundations. He was strongly influenced by the work of 
Baur (whose Geschichte der christliche Kirche he translated) 
and he had no hesitation in rejecting Biblical evidence which 
did not seem to him to accord with the demands of science, 
philosophy or true religion. He rejected the belief in miracle, 
and maintained that the essence of Christianity can not be 
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found in the miraculous birth, death or resurrection of Jesus. 
To him the essence of Christianity was ‘‘a Christ within us, a 
continuous resurrection.” 

Green’s attitude toward the supernatural can not be ade- 
quately stated without a definition of the term. A supernatural 
event as something contradicting the order of nature, he 
believed to be impossible; for the reason that the world, to be 
knowable, must be regarded as one continuous system. But if 
the term supernatural be interpreted to mean ‘‘transcending 
physical forces,’ then Green’s entire system rests upon a 
supernatural foundation. He points out that our knowledge 
of nature, like our knowlédge of God, rests ultimately upon an 
act of faith, for we “know in part” but have faith that our par- 
tial knowledge reaches out toward the reality of a unitary 
whole. 

To a false antithesis between God and nature, Green attrib- 
uted the growth of most of the dogmas regarding the person 
of Christ. To him the incarnation meant, not a past miracu- 
lous event, but an eternal process by which God reveals himself 
and embodies himself in the heart of every truly religious 
person. This eternal spirit he believed to be manifested in an 
exceptional way in the life of Jesus of Nazareth; but while he 
did not himself reject the historicity of Jesus he held that 
belief in the historical Jesus is not essential to an acceptance of 
the Christ of faith. He believed the true message of Chris- 
tianity to rest upon an immanent and “glorified” Christ such as 
is presented to the religious imagination by the Pauline epistles 
and the fourth gospel, rather than upon the historical Christ 
of the synoptics. 

From the intensity of Green’s emphasis upon the divine 
immanence it is easy to conceive of him as a religious mystic. 
Whether this term may be correctly applied to him depends 
again upon its definition. Certainly he was no visionary 
dreamer, nor was he given to religious ecstasies. Religion to 
him took the form of practical service and philosophic specu- 
lation rather than emotional experiences. Yet there was in all 
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his work a pervading religious consciousness which in a true 
sense may be termed mystical. To him religion was not some- 
thing ecstatic or stormy or mysterious, but a force which 
reaches to the very foundations of man’s being. While he had 
little patience with creeds, he regarded all creeds as worthy 
of respect and reverence. Prayer to him was “incipient 
action;”’ and in communion with the indwelling God he found 
the pathway to the truest service of mankind. 

If we attempt to evaluate Green’s religious philosophy, we 
find its chief weakness in the tendency to vacillate between 
theism and pantheism which is everywhere characteristic of 
his thought. He makes the existence of the finite self and of 
God the basic element of his philosophy; yet he is not definite 
as to the nature of either, or their relation to each other. 
While he seems at times clearly to affirm the metaphysical dis- 
tinctness of man and God, his conception of God as the eternal 
consciousness which reproduces itself in man has given his 
philosophy a pantheistic turn which he never fully reconciles 
with its personalistic elements. The divine immanence seems 
ever to be on the point of crowding out the divine transcend- 
ence. This is especially evident in his discussion of immor- 
tality, of which his main conception is the continuance of 
personal existence in a higher type of society, but which at 
times appears to involve a pantheistic absorption in the Infin- 
ite. In his conception of prayer the divine immanence is so 
dominant that the prayer of communion excludes the prayer of 
petition. Again in his discussion of the person of Jesus he 
lays so much stress upon the immanent Christ that he tends to 
underestimate the importance of the historical Jesus. 

However, the merits of Green’s philosophy of religion far 
outweigh its limitations. In spite of some inconsistencies in 
his own position, his most valuable contribution is found in 
his emphasis upon the need of consistent thinking. Just as his 
whole ethical theory rests upon the conviction that an adequate 
treatment of ethical principles requires every aspect of experi- 
ence to be taken into account—man’s highest aspirations as 
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well as the uniformity of the natural order—so in his religious 
philosophy he insists unequivocally upon the rationality of 
religion, and the need of a world-view in which science and 
religion may each have an harmonious place. Living, as he 
did, in a day when the strife between orthodoxy and liberalism 
was beginning to be rampant, he saw the need of substituting 
a religion of the inner spirit for that of outworn creeds. 

While, as we have seen, Green carries his conception of the 
divine immanence too far for complete consistency, his belief 
in a God ‘‘who is nigh thee’’ and who lives in the moral life of 
man, affords an emphasis much needed in his own day, and in 
ours. In his message that faith must consist, not in the intel- 
lectual acceptance of certain theological tenets, but in the 
realization of the indwelling presence of God, he gives expres- 
sion to the only real solution of our present theological 
wrangles. We may not agree with his idea of the incarnation, 
but we can scarcely question the value of his emphasis upon the 
need of incarnating the spirit of Christ in the lives of men. 
However valuable may be the knowledge of the historical 
aspects of the life of Jesus, Green is doubtless right when he 
says, ‘‘It has not been on historical evidence that any one has 
ever been brought to believe in Christ to the saving of his 
soul;’? for the primary ground of authority is Christian 
experience. 

Green adopted a constructive attitude toward religion in 
many practical matters which are pertinent to the present-day 
situation. He insisted that faith must be joined with moral 
activity, and his own participation in the civic reforms of his 
day gives evidence that he not only advocated but practiced the 
social gospel. While he deprecated the exaltation of creeds 
and ordinances beyond their rightful sphere, he believed that 
the outward forms of religion must be preserved to protect its 
inner vitality. He recognized that the spiritual fervor of those 
whose faith is superior to their logic ought to be respected 
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though their theology be faulty. He urged his students to 
co-operate in Christian activity alongside of those of other 
faiths, and not to allow theological transitions to become an 
excuse for self-indulgence or personal antagonism. ‘The clos- 
ing words of his chapel address on Faith contain a trenchant 
statement which might well serve as a message to the present 
generation: ‘‘Faith in God and duty will survive much doubt 
and difficulty and distress, and perhaps attain to some nobler 
mode of itself under their influence. But if once we have 
come to acquiesce in such a standard of living as must make 
us, with God and duty, to be illusions, it must surely die.” 


*W orks, vol. iii, p. 276. 


A NEW IAGO 
LAWRENCE C. LOCKLEY 
University of California, Southern Branch 


Even a good production of Othello leaves one with a feeling 
of insufficiency. The great problem of the play seems to be 
unsolved. The audience does not know why Iago is the Iago 
he is. And neither Iago nor Shakespeare tells the secret. 


The problem is clearly stated: a promising young Florentine 
goes through the first twenty-eight years of his life with an 
unsullied reputation. He wins the respect and admiration, 
even the regard, of all who come in contact with him. Sud- 
denly, the paragon displays an overweening appetite for mis- 
chief, becomes a glutton for evil. Because of a slight, a mere 
slight, he plots the downfall of his patron, of his rival, of his 
patron’s wife, and even of his gull, stooping to the most con- 
temptible means, and never relenting. 

Several theories have been advanced to account for this 
remarkable course. lago’s score and eight years were run 
either in the last of the fifteenth or the first of the sixteenth 
centuries, when the typically treacherous Italian was still at 
least a literary favorite. Yet a mere predilection for attain- 
ing ends by cruel and treacherous means will hardly explain 
Iago’s wanton and futile destruction of the lives of his victims. 
Neither will the often supported statement that Iago was a 
moral pervert satisfy the critical inquirer—for perversion does 
not develop over night; moreover, it is really not an explana- 
tion, but a paraphrase. 

The paradox remains, seemingly maintaining that the only 
fate on which the tragedy of Shakespeare’s greatest drama 
rests is mere caprice! This were a grievous fault. The 
reader, unwilling to allow so grave an accusation to stand 
unchallenged, must look at Iago carefully. 

Scrutiny of Iago’s lines at first gives no definite information. 
The one illuminating clue precedes but little Othello’s death. 
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“T look,” says Othello, ‘down towards his feet; but that’s 
a fable—lIf that thou be’st a devil, I cannot kill thee.” 

The Moor’s sword thrust elicits the triumphant reply: 

“T bleed, sir; but not kill’d.”” Surely, these are the words, 
not of a villain, but of a madman. Probably, then, we have 
been looking at the wrong point when we have questioned 
Iago’s morals: rather, we must question his sanity. 

A close study of Iago bears out this conclusion regarding 
his mental state. All of the villain’s actions build up a set of 
symptoms of paranoia, — that delusional disorder so difficult 
of detection, and so shocking in its dénouement because its 
existence has been so unsuspected. 

Psychiatrists tell us that paranoia is a mental disorder devel- 
oping in early adult-hood. It is a diseased condition of the 
mind growing out of a fixed delusion or delusions, usually 
systematized. All delusions under careful analysis are found 
to be of subjective origin, and therefore, to refer to self; they 
are concerned with some phase of the individual’s welfare, and 
appear to be the outcome of an attempt at adjustment of the 
individual to his apparently altered environment, — in fact, an 
attempt on the part of the victim of the disease to explain his 
disturbed feelings. The delusions are either expansive and 
grandiose, or painful and depressive. They may be auto- 
psychic (referring to the sufferer’s mind), somatopsychic 
(referring to the sufferer’s body), or allopsychic (referring to 
the relation of others to the sufferer). The most usual form 
of the disorder is the persecutory delusion. This often takes 
the form of sexual paranoia, manifested in jealousy. 

The first indication of the presence of the disorder is a fixed 
and fallacious opinion, often little more than a prejudice. This 
fallacy is made a part of the paranoiac’s mental life. It is a 
premise on which he bases all conclusions. His logic is fre- 
quently sound; paranoiacs are often keen-minded individuals, 
persons of high mentality. Only in matters touching the delu- 
sional conviction does the paranoiac differ from others. Some 
sufferers are able, up to a certain point, to mask their abnormal 
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thoughts and to act in an apparently normal manner in spite 
of the fixity of delusions. Gradually, though, the delusions 
gain until finally they come in conflict with strong forces that 
bring them to light. The conflict which discloses the presence 
of the delusions is very likely to overwhelm entirely the dis- 
eased person or his associates. If it does not, the victim 
eventually develops a set of delusions so extreme that his 
actions make his repression necessary. 

Iago’s case of paranoia would probably be considered in the 
clinic as ‘‘classical,”’ since it runs true to form. He has several 
fixed delusions. In the first place, he believes himself to be 
the victim of persecution. He feels that Othello has refused 
him promotion for no reason at all, in spite of the overtures of 
“three great ones.” This refusal naturally implicates Cassio 
as a conspirator with Othello. Cassio also offends by having a 
“daily beauty in his life.’”” Even Desdemona chances to offend 
the ancient, — though he never analyzes carefully the nature 
of the offense. Iago must, then, guard against these malefac- 
tors and — if possible — strike back at them. 

Fitting in very well with his indignation at his loss of the 
lieutenancy is Iago’s expansive delusion, of exaggeration of 
his worth. He knows his worth, he is worth no less a place, 
and he loses no opportunity to exult in soliloquy over the dull- 
ness of his associates. 

Even more indicative of the malady than his sense of 
superiority and his feeling of persecution is his inordinate and 
baseless jealousy for the wife about whom he cares nothing: 

“T hate the Moor; 
And it is thought broad that ’twixt my sheets 
He has done my office.” 
Thus does Iago, in the first act, display his unwarranted 
jealousy. In the next act, he reiterates the point: 
“For that I do suspect the lusty Moor 
Hath leap’d into my seat.” 
Not satisfied with this, Iago then turns his suspicion to Cassio: 
“For I fear Cassio with my night cap too,” 
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Further proving our point, Iago finds interest not only in 
accusing others of intrigues with Emilia, but also in any sort 
of sexual morbidity. He takes a delight in thinking of the 
possibility of having Othello cuckolded. Speaking of him, 
Iago says: 
‘And nothing can or shall content my soul 
Till I am even’d with him, wife for wife.” 
He half convinces himself that there is more than a friendship 
between Desdemona and Cassio. In soliloquy he speaks: 
“That Cassio loves her, I do well believe it; 
That she loves him, ’tis apt and of great credit.” 


He persuades Roderigo to stay in Cyprus in the hope of a 

conquest over Desdemona: 

“Tf thou canst cuckold him, thou dost thyself a pleasure and 
me a sport.” 

But it is needless to multiply illustrations. Iago stands 
rather well convicted of sex morbidity, based on delusional 
jealousy, — a frequent form of paranoia. 

That Iago was paranoid minded seems almost certain. For 
he seems to have built up a definite system of delusions, which 
lead him further and further into his disastrous course of 
action. ‘That he was able to scheme so well is easily under- 
stood. The paranoiac is often brilliant in mind, and utterly 
irresponsible in his conclusions. Basing them on the premise 
of his delusional bias, no thought of right or wrong enters his 
head. He moves as inevitably toward his goal as the migra- 
tory bird toward the summer arctic. 

And if we are able to diagnose Iago as a paranoiac, we have 
solved possibly the most nearly basic, the most vital question 
of Othello; we have explained the motives which lie behind 
the action. We have greatly heightened the tragic effect by 
making the ultimate downfall even more inevitable than it 
once seemed to be. And we can look on Iago with understand- 
ing, entering into his state of mind, viewing him with tolerance 
and pity, but not with disgust or alarm. 
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Iago, then, is a study in psychiatry, just as Hamlet is a 
study in normal psychology. We need hardly consider the 
possibility that Shakespeare definitely set out to make a study 
of paranoia, or that he recognized his finished product as such. 
But we can safely conclude that—in analyzing a man of Iago’s 
type—he has given us an excellent analysis of what we now 
find to be the paranoiac. 


*I have used material from the chapters on “Symptomatology and on Para- 
noia” and “Paranoid States” in Buckley, A.C., The Basis of Psychiatry, Lip- 
pincott, 1920; and from the chapter on “Paranoia” in May J,V., Mental Dis- 
eases, Badger, 1922. 


THE ALIEN 
A. PEARLE CARTER 


He who has shared the quiet strength of hills 
And treasured in his heart a star’s pure light; 
Whose pulses leap in quick, ecstatic thrills 

At sight of dusky pines against the night; 

Can never quite forget, mid city lanes, 

Tangle of boughs green-etched on soft spring sky, 
Will always hear the croon of silvery rains 
Above the city voices shrilling high. 


For God’s far, silent spaces do not hide 
Such loneliness as lurks within these streets 
Where, like dark waves of a relentless tide, 
The ever surging line of traffic beats. 

And he who once God’s solitudes has known, 
Will thread the city’s winding ways—alone. 


MEREDITH’S PHILOSOPHY OF JOY 


VIRGINIA TAYLOR MC CORMICK 
Editor The Lyric 


George Meredith is sporadically a great artist—the social 
artist, longing for human society, but he is at all times a moral- 
ist. Man and man’s destiny loom large upon his horizon, 
crowding from his mental panorama lesser pictures. 

He is sure of his position as a Messiah and tremendously 
concerned with his message, a combination by all rules of the 
twentieth century utterly damning to poetry, and yet it is 
through poetry that he exploits his philosophy, or rather his 
arrival step by step at a philosophical understanding, for he 
renders his ethical judgments in his novels, where he makes 
the direct application of his philosophical solutions to life 
itself. 

At this late day it matters hardly at all what was Mere- 
dith’s creed, since the essential quality of religion is not really 
a creed but an attitude toward life, and his attitude was wholly 
kind, sympathetic and friendly. 

His personal belief is not of great significance; other poets 
have believed or disbelieved along totally different lines; 
Browning, Shelley, Wordsworth and Tennyson, to name a 
few, and all cannot be right. It matters especially little with 
Meredith since he at no time strayed from the path of sane 
endeavor and is nothing if not the prophet of sanity, and 
sanity for him embraces joy. Carefully, as one seeking light, 
he read the mechanism of the spirit of Heaven and Earth 
and from this reading deduced some sort of faith, without 
questioning in the narrower sense God or Immortality. 

His faith is the poet’s faith in Beauty and Earth’s Secret, 
which “Not solitarily in fields we find” but in the company of 
mankind. It is a faith that voices a belief in society as the 
stimulus to man’s ultimate advancement. Like Ibsen, Mere- 
dith is concerned with ideas rather than with facts, and not so 
much man as an entity holds the stage—as man’s aims, his 
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yearnings and his philosophical evolutions: the undying spirit 
as opposed to gross materialism. He is never a socialist; his 
radicalism is theoretical, philosophical. 

His warfare is directed against mediocrity, a point of like- 
ness to Ibsen as specially exposed in The Master Builder, 
where Ibsen voices his belief in the ideal crushed and shattered 
rather than compromise. With Ibsen there is, however, an 
aloofness from Earth which appears greatly accentuated when 
set in comparison with the Meredithian theory that it is 
“Earth that gives the milk the spirit craves.”’ 

To Meredith life’s immortality and man’s mortality are as 
‘a wind that sways the pine,” and man is the pine, fragile and 
unenduring, something that passes, while the wind goes on, 
symbol of immortality. 

Meredith himself is never withdrawn from the multitude 
like Thackeray, the acknowledged snob, but is a part of the 
throng, enjoying the jostling of the crowds with the whole- 
hearted happiness of a boy. Thackeray could not resist poking 
his tongue in his cheek and from this ironical side evolved 
Becky Sharp, as potent a factor in the human comedy as the 
gentle Colonel Newcome, but Meredith has sifted the human 
comedy until he has discovered the tragic elements in the most 
optimistic exterior, and Richard Feverel is as human as Diana, 
though less pungent, less touched with Attic salt. 

If Meredith is severe in his moral judgments he nevertheless : 
extends the hand of fellowship to the subject of his judgment, 
and through genuine sympathy exposes the faults of his dearest 
characters. He shows Beauchamp and Diana no partiality 
over the hated Egoist, and Harry Richmond’s father is a good 
fellow even though he is proved a poor parent! 

The pendulum for Meredith balances carefully at the mid- 
dle point of temperance; asceticism and sensualism are the 
extremes of the arc, but even here sympathy with life and its 
exigencies prevents him from complete condemnation. Flesh 
is never wholly vile any more than humanity stripped of desire 
is wholly righteous. . . . All phases of life are portrayed 
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in the novels, which reach a highly developed psychological 
and philosophical rarity. Ethical problems are dealt with in 
detail, and the practical issues of life skillfully interwoven 
where such detail is permissible, but in the poems narrative 
must be compressed and from this arises the obscurity which 
frequently clouds the argument. If poetry be the chosen 
vehicle for the Meredithian philosophy it is at times a vehicle 
clumsily heavy, and overloaded with matter until it rumbles 
awkwardly, but at most times this matter is unified with spirit, 
and however realistic the Meredithian mood it is never gross, 
and he is never the hard materialist. ‘Man for him may be 
man beaten, but he is still man ascending” . . . and in 
the ascent fortified by philosophy. 

Sensitive and strong, a rare combination, Meredith was 
naturally fitted to a philosophical understanding of nature, and 
to him man and nature were so closely related as to be one. 

What a clamor there was when he died as to the right of 
his dust to moulder in Westminster Abbey, but the Dean being 
no Meredithian, God save the mark! decided against such 
possible pollution of royalty as might be effected by this prox- 
imity and denied him the privilege extended to kings and 
queens whose morals had been the sport of lesser mortals. 

But even a few years make a change in concrete thought, 
whether it be of religions or philosophies, and today few 
people would say with authority that Meredith had no faith 
in a hereafter. In the nineteenth century it was a habit of 
mind to apostrophize Jesus; the twentieth century, without 
losing sight of the divinity of Christ, has evolved a sensitive- 
ness to God in things about us, a recognition of the greater 
manifestation through the simpler forms of life. 
Meredith was the seer of his generation. He went rapidly to 
his conclusions, arriving definitely at his destination, and we 
of slower and less steady methods have not caught up with 
him yet. For him earth was the Great Mother (the capitals 
are his), and at the same time a symbol of the protective and 
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healing power of something that was at least a spiritual ema- 
nation. 

His belief was, like his philosophy, derived from himself. 
He was the spider of his poem, spinning the lines of reason 
from his innermost mind, his secret chamber of life, and it was 
God in man that he recognized, not a cold remote Being with 
whom he had nothing in common, but “His God the known, 
diviner to adore.” 

For Shelley nature was “the radiant goal of his impassioned 
hopes” —a super-being—symbol of a fleeting and elusive El 
Dorado; Meredith accepts nature as she is, drawing from her 
a sane and completely balanced philosophy. 

The faulty thing about his exposition of this philosophy, the 
acumenical Meredithian paradox, is that, despite his desire for 
humanity, for comradeship, he is writing for himself rather 
than for an audience, and being cursed with the inability to 
say the simple thing in simple language, frequently presents his 
conclusions so intricately interwoven and so obscurely veiled 
that only careful study and keen research will reveal the 
pattern. 

His love of metaphor is another illuding quality which 
leads us from the path of directness and his habit of omitting 
the personal pronoun from his literary construction often 
involves us in a maze of misunderstanding. 

He uses adjectives as substantives with abandon and gusto: 
it is part of the Meredithian style and we must be willing 
to take up the difficult task of unearthing buried ideas if 
we would grasp the meaning of his communings with the 
wise old Mother of men, and it is worth the trouble, for here 
we find our mutual kinship with Meredith and Nature. 

The mystic element in his nature is too strong for him to be 
commonplace and it is from this element that he has drawn 
such exquisite poems as “The Hymn To Colour,” whose mean- 
ing may be difficult to descry, and, even when we accomplish 
the object of our search, language fails before the desire for 
explanation. 


4 
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“The Woods of Westermain” is the first poem to voice a 
definite Meredithian philosophy. Here is an imaginary forest, 
peopled by strange figures and the Meredith who walks there 
is more poet than philosopher; indeed is he not always the 
poet seeking a philosophical hope? There is no logical 
sequence to his thoughts; they leap from peak to peak, catch- 
ing at straws and letting go of traditions. 

Nature is for him the symbol of inspired sanity Bf progress: 
she takes on as many forms as does the skylark for Shelley. 
She is Mother and Goddess; we are her children, but children 
with individualities, and we express our reverence for her by 
worship perhaps, but more especially by endeavoring to follow 
her fundamental laws and so maintain her sanity of law and 
order. ‘‘Obedient to Nature, not her slave,” he says in ‘“The 
Test of Manhood.” Meredith is neither abstract nor specu- 
lative, but is concerned with vivid, flashing life and we realize 
that this concrete line of thought often drags his poems from 
the realm of ecstasy to imbue them with an intellectual con- 
tent, and that such poems as ““The Empty Purse,” close-packed 
with philosophy, are, as poems, amazingly bad, whereas ‘“The 
Hymn to Colour” and “Love in the Valley” have a lyrical 
loveliness not possible of attainment when philosophy is the 
summum bonum. No matter how Meredith may enthuse over 
his dear Mother Earth he is never sentimental nor melodra- 
matic; his emotions are profound and they are true. He is 
obedient to earth, but he is never the slave, never fawning. 
Earth’s laws are not merely primitive laws of desire and fear, 
pleasure and pain, reacting upon each other, but Earth is the 
rational being in command of the inner beast and with the 
Comic Spirit as his dearest possession, regarding this tamed 
beast with an aloofness possible only to the finest creature of 
evolution, having attained to that sense of humor which can 
detect, and smile with cold disapproval at, the faults of his 
own personal cosmos, exposing all false motives and stripping 
bare the masquerading guise of false virtues and assumed 
efforts and yearnings of finity. It is the look of eternity on 
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righteousness. ‘The comic spirit is the smile of infinity on the 
efforts and yearnings of finity. It is the look of eternity on 
time.” 

This is the teaching of Earth when we come close to her and 
Meredith has absorbed her lessons as a child takes its mother’s 
milk. His concern is primarily the poet’s concern, but some- 
times the philosopher overlaps the poet and his philosophy is 
expressed intellectually rather than emotionally, and if because 
of this we find the lines of a poem shorn suddenly of ecstasy 
we are the more sure of finding stimulation and refreshment, 
a digestive knowledge, and, at times, a clarity that is primitive 
and shot with that golden quality of reason that is essentially 
an attribute of Meredith’s mind. This is a point to make 
clear; obscure the meaning may be, but the intellectual quality 
is rare and fine once the veilings are removed and “we draw 
the breath of finer air.”’ 

If the ‘“‘Woods of Westermain” teaches us a wholesome 
belief in peace and happiness coming from a loving trust of 
Nature, the “Lark Ascending” shows us the ecstasy of this 
oneness with Nature and Nature’s children. It is a hymn to 
frank joyousness, but joyousness shorn of self. 

Meredith’s intellectuality is finely tempered with his emo- 
tional capacity, never fluctuatingly conscious or subconscious, 
as is the work of lesser poets, or even greater poets who are 
not philosophers. It is an intellectuality that is, like his emo- 
tions, from the inner rather than the outer life; the spider’s 
web, to use that simile again; and therefore almost any poem, 
regarded separately, is an announcement of his philosophy, 
even when there is no conscious philosophical content. 

While the earlier poems are redolent with a joyousness that 
is essentially a part of the Meredith make-up it is perhaps 
the later ones that posit a more definite and crystalline philos- 
ophy, but they are more cumbered with words, that bane of his 
literary prolixity. His optimism is unchanging and is at all 
times an optimism of temperament rather than of belief, and 
years do not alter that. . . . He is never the optimist 
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reacting from a life of pessimism to a belief that is the oppo- 
site as his only compromise for the bitter exigencies of life, as 
Barrie’s serious-minded Scot, John Shand, when Maggie Wylie 
begs him to learn to laugh; indeed Meredith is more like the 
cunning Maggie herself and has learned to love himself and 
what he stands for through laughing at this same self in the 
quiet places with only Mother Earth to hear him. I am sure 
of this and not all the sages and Jiterati in the world can con- 
vince me of Meredith’s eternal seriousness. Like Maggie 
again he accepts the fact of an imperfect universe and instead 
of covering up his discovery proceeds to extract all possible 
satisfaction from it and to cultivate a calm devotion steadfast 
in the midst of wounds and sufferings, death or man’s failure 
to accomplish life’s demands. 

It is the development of his personal universe and the evolu- 
tion of his personal nature, but it is all under the ministering 
hand of Mother Earth, who has taught him man’s weaknesses 
and how to laugh at them on the sly. . . . Meredith 
cannot accept the philosophy of emotions; it is only the brain, 
of which he has an exaggerated idea, that can bring him assur- 
ance. Faith is never for him the substance of things hoped 
for, the evidence of things not seen. Faith presupposes accep- 
tance; acceptance demands reasoning—and conviction. Mere- 
dith is not a speculator like Mr. Wells, who is content to 
wonder and leave the solution to future generations. After 
all, philosophy to be real must come from experience and Mer- 
edith is the philosopher of experience; he is the example of a 
personal and reasonable evolution. He never demands the 
easy way; he follows the way he has tried and found hard, but 
satisfying. Browning’s theorizing of “grow old along with 
me, the best is yet to be’’ found no echo in Meredith’s mind. 
It would be easier to realize his communion with Earth as he 
lay with his ear against her heart, were it not for his besetting 
sin, special brand of genius, have it as you will, for making 
the simplest things seem obscure and complex because of the 
language in which he garbed his ideas. Perhaps it is his dis- 
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torted dread of being commonplace that makes Meredith 
describe such simple things as a kiss from man to woman, the 
coming of colour at sunrise, a bird song, things as old as Eden, 
with such intricate phraseology as to involve us in a maze of 
words and leave us with no idea of the real happenings, but 
swamped in his verbal violence . . . a kind of violence 
that recalls for us his youthful habit of throwing the beetle or 
woodman’s mallet. Yet when a really tremendous idea clamors 
for expression he falls into sudden lucidity and is simple and 
coherent, as for example in that pregnant picture of Emped- 
ocles on Aetna, where in a single vivid flash he tells the story 
and leaves us with the sage, heels in air, disappearing into the 
smoking crater, a subject which moved Matthew Arnold to 
many dull and innocuous lines, rambling into side paths and 
becoming ever further and further from the definite and crash- 
ing climax which Meredith achieves in a few lines. Still, 
Earth fills him with her juices, without fear 

That she will cast him drunken down the steeps. 

All woman is she to this man most dear; 

He sows for bread and she in spirit reaps: 

She conscient, she sensitive, in him; 


With him enwound, his brave ambition hers: 
By him humaner made. 


It is this mutual relation of Earth and man that stirs Mere- 
dith to write his ‘“Test of Manhood.” He may be ethical or 
at rare moments aesthetical, but under the top layer is hard 
philosophy. The flower springs from the rock and it is the 
rock rather than the flower with which he is mightily con- 
cerned. Acceptance is a part of duty but joy is equally a part. 
John Shand must make his speech at Leeds but he may laugh 
at himself afterward, shyly at first, but with a growing cour- 
age. There is no need for the hard rock only; the flower blos- 
soms for pleasure. There is no proven scheme, but there is 
this underlying attitude of optimism to life. We must trust 
to his method of clean living and cheerfulness toward what is 
and not ask for drugs to fool us into a belief in what is not. 


Like Wordsworth he finds his philosophy in Mother Earth, 
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but he loves this mother where Wordsworth despised her after 
feeding his soul upon her. Wordsworth was a child of heaven, 
attaining to this position through the ministration of earth; 
his sojourn here is summed up in his ‘‘Ode on the Intimations 
of Immortality :” 


Not in entire forgetfulness, 
And not in utter nakedness, 

But trailing clouds of glory do we come 
From God, who is our home. 


But for Meredith Earth is one 


“who bore us, 
And is our only visible friend. ” 


Like Wordsworth, Paul or Jesus, Meredith has filled his 
soul with faith through the contemplation of nature, but differ- 
ing from these other great poets he has been satisfied to dis- 
cover God in this kindly Mother Earth and to worship Him 
there. 


The stars are for Meredith only smaller and more remote 
earths and through his inability to touch them and find the 
comfort of contact, they become ‘lustrous people of the 
night,” even as Mother Earth is his comforter of the night; 
again these same stars are the flowers of Earth, springing 
from that bedrock beneath all his idealism. They beckon the 
Earth and are friendly to her but she is apart and to the 
beholder seeing the stars disappear at dawn: 

She wears no more that robe of printed hours; 
Half strange seems Earth, and sweeter than her flowers. 

So Earth remains the “‘only visible friend’”” when the splen- 
dor of day has eclipsed these glowing blossoms. It is Earth 
that is eternal; is, indeed, God! 

He recognizes the bad elements, or Devil, in Nature, but 
it is man’s task to separate this enemy of Earth from the good 
which is God. God is for Meredith as a Rodin statue, emerg- 
ing slowly from the marble, but foreshadowing the beauty of 
perfection, the perfect whole to be attained through man’s 
striving. And the perfect whole is Gop, to be reached through 
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an ordered march to sanity and balanced moral law, the sane 
paradox that Swinburne acclaims. 


To read casually the magnificently sonorous lines of 
“Hertha” is to feel that Swinburne and Meredith are one in 
belief, but Swinburne finds no panacea in 

I am that which began: 
Out of me the years roll; 
Out of me God and man; 
I am equal and the whole. 

God changes, and man, and the form of them bodily; I am the soul. 

Browning soothes himself through Ezra’s communings, void 
of asceticism as they are: 

Fool; All that is, at all, 
Lasts ever, past recall; 
Earth changes, but thy soul and God stand sure: 
What entered into thee, 
That was, is, and shall be: 
Time’s wheel runs back or stops: Potter and clay endure. 

Browning has taken his metaphor of the potter and the 
wheel from Isaiah, Ixiv: it is a skillful capturing of beautiful 
imagery, real and satisfying to Browning; much more real 
than were to Swinburne his theories of Earth as the 


4 mark that is missed 
And the arrows that miss, 
I the mouth that is kissed 
And the breath in the kiss, 
The search and the sought, and the seeker, the soul and the body that is. 


Swinburne is reiterating the cry of Emerson: 
They reckon ill who leave me out; 
When me they fly I am the wings; 
I am the doubter and the doubt, 
And I am the hymn the Brahmin sings. 

There is ample proof that Emerson had borrowed as boldly 
as Swinburne, but at best they offer a pagan philosophy, and 
while Meredith preaches also of the unity of life it is a con- 
crete philosophy that he offers, a philosophy regarded by the 
Comic Spirit, with the smile of infinity for finity. . . . Per- 
haps like Swinburne, Meredith regards all gods and religions 
as perishable phenomena, but Earth is lasting and Earth is 
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still the mother and the symbol for immortality. This may on 
the surface appear paradoxical but, studied carefully, in com- 
parison with “Hertha” and “Rabbi Ben Ezra,’ Meredith’s 
poem “Earth and Man” offers a philosophy infinitely more sat- 
isfying, though less easy, than Swinburne’s pagan theories or 
Browning’s sugar-coated pill. Browning walks a rose-strewn 
path and Swinburne plunges blindly down the dark lanes of 
fatalism. Nature is Meredith’s religion, and Nature is unfor- 
giving to the supreme degree of man’s crimes against her. Life 
is duty, or at least duty first, and the character of duty is effort. 
Man through cultivation of his mental and moral faculties 
may subjugate sensualism, vice and cruelty, but this cultivation 
is made to appear worth while by a vision of the reward that 
Nature offers. It is not possible in the short space of an essay 
to quote in full Meredith’s supreme philosophical poem, 
“Earth and Man,” but a careful analysis will repay the time 
and effort. In the opening lines Earth appears as a living 
nurse, pressing her breasts to give man the last drop of her 
nourishing milk: 

On her great venture Man, 

Earth gazes while her fingers dint the breast 

Which is his well of strength, his home of rest, 

And fair to scan. 

More aid than that embrace, 

That nourishment, she cannot give, his heart 


Involves his fate; and she who urged the start 
Abides the race. 


For he is in the lists 

Contentious with the elements, whose dower 
First sprang him; for swift vultures to devour 
If he desists. 

Here is the threat of evil attendant upon disobedience to 
Nature’s laws; the idea that is voiced in the ‘‘Test of Man- 
hood;” 

Obedient to Nature, not her slave. 

Earth, or Nature—the terms are the same with Meredith— 
spurs man to Life’s race, the struggle for existence, and lays 
down for him a sane plan which followed will lead to a moral 
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order, a sane plane of living. If he does not pursue this plan 
he will perish: stop running for a moment and he will suffer. 
It may be hard to reconcile this theory of life with Meredith’s 
optimism, which, as I have said, is temperamental, for Mere- 
dith is the prophet of joy, not the cynical observer of life that 
we see in Thackeray. He could perhaps have created Becky 
Sharp, but he could never have gloated over her failures. He 
would have had for her that ready sympathy which belongs to 
a lover of life, one who is of the throng that makes the passing 
pageant, not the aloof looker-on in Vienna, regarding the 
hoi polloi with the spirit of a social snob. Paradoxical as it 
may appear, Meredith reconciles these opposites of belief; 


He may retreat, aspire, 

He may despair and she has never heed. 

She drinking his warm sweat will soothe his need, 
Not his desire. 


She prompts him to rejoice, 

Yet scares him on the threshhold with the shroud. 
He deems her cherishing of her best-endowed 

A wanton’s choice. 


Nature seems frightful and her character of inexplicable 
sternness, but that is because man has not learned to under- 
stand her moral teaching. This learned, Nature is no longer 
horrible, but a divinity inviting man to partake of her rich 
banquets. Man being ‘‘filled with her juices” becomes a part 
of her. The laws of Nature closely followed purify self and 
he may see clearly through the mysteries that compass him. 
The riddles of Nature solved, pain and sorrow, coming 
through the refusal to obey Nature, pass away, and man, 
able to accept the teaching of Nature, may unafraid come into 
the joyousness of the philosopher of the “Woods of Wester- 
main:” 

Enter these enchanted woods, 
You who dare, 
Nothing harms beneath the leaves 
More than waves a swimmer cleaves. 
Toss your heart up with the lark, 


Foot at peace with mouse and worm, 
Fair you fare. 
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Only at dread of dark 
Quaver, and they quit their form: 
Thousands eyeballs under hoods 
Have you by the hair. 
Enter these enchanted woods, 
You who dare. 
But dare it, and you will find Meredith’s solution for the 
thing we call life. It is not a creed that is posited if we accept 


Swinburne’s 


A creed is a rod, 

And a crown is of night, 
But this thing is God, 

To be man with thy might, 


To grow straight in the strength of the spirit, and live out thy life as 
the light. 
No, with Meredith it is an attitude of mind that is achieved, 


the rapture of a far-reaching view, the ecstasy of his own 
“Thrush in February:” 


For love we Earth, then serve we all; 
Her mystic secret then is ours: 

We fall, or view our treasures fall, 
Unclouded, as beholds her flowers. 
Earth from a night of frosty wreck, 
Enrobed in morning’s mounted fire, 
When lowly, with a broken neck, 
The crocus lays her cheek to mire. 


Here is all wisdom; the supreme understanding that makes 
us accept because we know that Earth will flower again. The 
crocus lays its cheek to mire because this is part of Earth’s 
eternal scheme and Death clears the way for new growth. 

It is apparently a waste of Life’s forces, but Nature 
has the plan for a perfect Universe, only man must join with 
her and through long aeons work to become part of that 
scheme that finds in the ‘‘Woods of Westermain”’ the solution: 

Earth your heaven, Earth your helm, 
You command a double realm: 
Labouring here to pay your debt, 
Till your little sun shall set; 


Leaving her the future task: 
Loving her too well to ask. 
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Here is the demand for a child’s confidence in its mother. 
In this spirit Meredith compasses the teaching of Earth and 
Man to the supreme attainment, 

When fire has passed him vapour to the sun, 
And sun relumed. 

It is through this last line that we arrive at an understanding 
of the Meredithian attitude toward prayer; for him life is 
never meaningless, but a definite thread, winding to a definite 
end. Man’s highest philosophy is evolved from a finite expe- 
rience, or is at best a fragile thing built upon fallacy. This is 
the attitude of mind that makes it impossible for Meredith to 
visualize a golden city above the clouds, a place of pearly 
streets, halos and harps. As he expresses it in ‘‘A Faith on 
Trial” his “‘spirit raves not for a goal;’’ is indeed content with 
the solacing faith in Earth, the healing touch of her motherly 
fingers; his personal experience is more satisfying than an 
abstract idea of a distant and cloud-draped heaven. Since this 
attitude is one of belief in the law of ethical evolution, Mere- 
dith naturally fails to see reason for prayer as a means of 
attaining earthly boons; this is an unworthy use of what should 
be the means of raising man to a higher mental and spiritual 
plane. Prayer is the highest function of the soul, its source of 
life, the well-spring of its conduct. Read the account of Wey- 
burn’s return to the home where his mother lies dead. (Four- 
teenth chapter of “Lord Ormont and his Aminta.”) His 
greeting to Aminta is silent; the cold white body of the dearly 
loved mother is the reality confronting him: ‘The vitality of 
his prayer was the sole light he had.” Again, “His prayer 
was as a little fountain, not rising high out of earth and in the 
clutch of death: but its being it had from death, his love gave 
it food.” Even here Meredith is lifted by the feeling that we 
must never get far from Earth: she is still the Mother and we 
learn her secrets only by lying with our ears to her breast, for 
“prayer is power within us to communicate with the desired 
beyond our thirsts.”’ 

The thought is the same when Shrapnel, radical and free 
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thinker, writes to his friend Beauchamp the letter read with 
snorts of rage by the militant church-goers, gathered in the 
Tory drawing-room: ‘‘So in our prayers we dedicate the 
world to God, not calling him great for a title, no—showing 
him we know him great in a limitless world, lord of a truth 
we tend to, have not grasped. I say prayer is good. I counsel 
it to you again and again; in joy, in sickness of heart. The 
infidel will not pray; the creed-slave prays to the image in his 
box.” 


Meredith, speaking from his own belief, or attitude, says in 
“The Empty Purse:” 


If courage should falter, ’tis wholesome to kneel. 
Remember that well, for the secret with some, 
Who pray for no gift, but have cleansing in prayer, 
And free from impurities tower-like stand. 
The thought recurs in ‘“‘Diana” as “‘he who rises from his 
knees a better man has had his prayer answered.” 


It is the prayer that rises in the heart, not on the lips, the 
prayer that is evoked by an intense yearning for the spiritual 
vision which strives towards the mystical achievement, “‘the 
power within us to communicate with the desired beyond 
others.” It was the development of this idea that sent spiritism 
sweeping over England, phlegmatic in peace, when war had 
carried off, with no time for leave-taking, the most precious of 
England’s youth and the “well remembered voice’ was the 
goal of attainment, the echo more to be desired than the sound 
of harps and timbrels. 


If Meredith’s philosophy bids us see “that we are not so 
pretty as rose-pink, nor yet so repulsive as dirty drab; 
and imagine the celestial refreshment of having a pure decency 
in the place of sham; a real flesh; a soul born active, wind- 
beaten, but ascending,” it also offers consolation for facing our 
true condition: 


Past thought of freedom we may come to know 
The music of the meaning of Accord. 


CURRENT THOUGHT 


Plato’s Republic a “Tract for the Times” 


Who had previously thought of considering Plato’s Republic as a pos- 
sible suggestion intended to meet the crying political and social needs of 
Plato’s own day? Edith Ayres Copeland in the April number of the 
International Journal of Ethics takes just this view of the situation in 
an article entitled, The Institutional Setting of Plato’s Republic. The 
author goes into a careful consideration of the social, economic, and 
political conditions under which The Republic was written: 


“It seems clear that Plato’s sketches of the ideal community were 
specifically directed against what struck him and his contempor- 
aries as the most serious problems of the day. They were inspired 
by distress at the turn affairs were taking and not merely by desire 
to round out a theoretical system. They were protesting spe- 
cifically against a large and growing society in which social distinc- 
tions were breaking down; against the loss of common interests 
among the citizens in a state where a new insistence on private 
property was conflicting with the old allegiance to state, an insist- 
ence which extended to wives and children as well as other forms 
of property; and most important of all they were protesting against 
the growing confusion between the life of the state as a whole and 
the economic interest of its various individuals. If it was written 
for all time and mankind it was at any rate directed against a par- 
ticular time and people. And the corrections which he proposed 
were largely taken from his own time or that just previous. His 
models were indeed the Sparta and Crete of theory, not of practice, 
and the ancient Athens of tradition rather than history. But much 
of what seems to us on first thought daring radicalism is from the 
point of view of the time profound conservatism. In an age ot 
struggle between the new contractual relationships and the old 
relationships of status, Plato’s emphasis is upon status. Changeless- 
ness rather than growth is the ideal of his social philosophy.” 


Making Einstein’s Relativity More Relative 


In the Philosophical Review for April appears the Presidential 
Address of Professor W. P. Montague given before the Eastern Divi- 
sion of the American Philosophical Association at the annual meeting 
at Providence last December. Dr. Montague attacks the Special Theory 
of Relativity and particularly the conclusions which Einstein draws 
regarding the absolute velocity of light. He shows that the speed of 
light, 186,000 miles per second, is absolute only by scientific fiat, that it 
is in fact quite within the range of finiteness. He suggests various expe- 
riments which if tried might serve to discount the conclusions thus 
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arising out of the Special Theory. He offers an alternative theory 
which would be in keeping with the truth of the General Theory of 
Relativity which he is inclined to accept: 


“Tt is not, I think, too inaccurate to say that while the Special 
Theory reduces geometry to physics and is offensively destructive 
and phenomenalistic in its conception of the world, the General 
Theory reduces physics to geometry and its tone and temper are 
rationalistic and constructive. ‘The muddy prose of Hume and 
Mach gives place to the clear poetry of Riemann and Clifford. 


“The General Theory, as its name might indicate, was devel- 
oped by Einstein as an extension of his formulz for calculating the 
conditions on one moving system from the standpoint of another. 
From the special case in which the systems are in uniform or unac- 
celerated relative motion the formule were generalized to include 
cases in which systems are moving relatively and with accelerated 
motions. But bodies moving with accelerated velocities are sub- 
ject to forces, hence the later Einstein theory consists, first, of a 
new though Cliffordian conception of the nature of force; and, 
second (growing out of that), of a new though Riemannian con- 
ception of the universe itself, as a domain at once boundless and 
finite. It was Clifford, working under the inspiration of the new 
geometry of Riemann, who, I think, first suggested that matter 
could be conceived as a non-Euclidian wrinkle in space. Put more 
generally: the same spatial medium which to a being measuring his 
movements according to Euclid would appear as filled with acceler- 
ative forces, would for a being who measured his motions according 
to Riemann be quite empty, though wavy. This means that if we 
replace Euclidian with non-Euclidian measures, we can substitute 
for the old dynamic conception of forces in a space of zero curvature 
the new and purely geometrical conception of just space but of 
many and varying curvatures. And if a field of force can be 
thought of as a continuously varying curve or ‘hill’ in space then 
the material particle at its center can be conceived as the unattain- 
able peak of such a hill. It is pleasant to think that Clifford, whose 
mind was of such rare beauty and who in his appreciation of spir- 
itual values possessed what the musicians call a sense for absolute 
pitch, should have been the first to hold a conception which now 
seems destined to have most far-reaching consequences.” 


The Anniversary of Immanuel Kant 


Everyone interested in Philosophy or its history will be grateful for 
the enlightening article on Kant by Professor R. M. Wenley in The 
Monist for April. Originally delivered at the celebration at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan of the bicentennial of Kant’s birth, it aims at an 
unprejudiced appraisal and appreciation of the lengthening shadow of 
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Kantian philosophy. He directs attention in a most profitable way to 
the historic, political, social, and cultural influences under which Kant 
came to his task. The inner progress of his work is interestingly set 
forth. He writes of Kants’ famous phrase concerning the Copernican 
importance of his discovery: 


“Centuries ere Copernicus, ancient cosmologists—the Pythago- 
reans, among others, if I mistake not—had inferred that the place 
of their habitation, even if sense evidenced its flatness, must “rest” 
upon a sphere. Already, thought was insisting that things are not 
what sense makes them seem. But, appearance was to occlude real- 
ity till Copernicus proved the dual motion of the earth-sphere. 
Nevertheless, although he thus substituted the heliocentric for the 
geocentric outlook, the ‘“earthbound” framework of space and time 
still held men fast prisoned. “Matter” and “motion” may be 
“unlimited” in space and time; they are “in” space and time for 
all that, because these remain “‘presuppositions,”’ to adopt Newton’s 
view. To this extent, then, the geocentric outlook was not done 
away. For, why attribute the local significance of these conditions 
to the universe as a whole? So far as I am capable of understand- 
ing him, this is precisely the question raised by Einstein. Thus, 
whether, with Ptolemy, we place man on the earth, or with Coper- 
nicus, on the sun, the problem of the coefficients of human mental 
perspective stands as it was. The Critique of Pure Reason became 
the Domesday Book of modern thought because it forced this issue.” 


Most readers will wish to know Dr. Wenley’s estimate of Kant’s 
present place in thought: 


“Neo-Kantianism in Germany, Neo-Criticism in France, Criti- 
cism in Italy, the Idealistic School in Great Britain and the United 
States and the phases of international Positivism, conspire to mag- 
nify this or that strain among his manifold suggestions. During the 
present century, the prophet of Pragmatism harks back to him 
through the medium of Renouvier; even Psychologism and Volun- 
tarism entertain more than a suspicion that his doctrine of the 
“inner sense” may be worth revival, or that the Practical Reason 
may embody imperative truth. Theologians, puzzled or overset by 
Naturalism, find heartening in a reinterpretation of his moralism, 
which would restore God to man as the ‘Great Companion.’ Nay, 
amid the widespread discontent and protest characteristic of 
thought at this moment, the very opposition to his Rationalism 
attests his magistral place. In a word, all agree to recognize that 
he stood at the crossroads, and that, ere choosing the more excellent 
way, they must return to scan his sign-posts.” 


NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS 


The Lonesome Bell 


I have heard it in the interim between wild gusts of storm, huddled 
under slabs of bark in the northern mountains; I have caught its gentle 
tinkle round the bend of the little river whose placid stream I followed 
full of dreams; it has sounded in the lonely night by the shore of the 
inland lake where the shadows of the spruce-bough made perpetual 
twilight; it haunted the upland slopes of the sheep pasture where a 
weary and barefooted boy struggled as bravely as he could over the 
rocky hillside; on the scarred fields of France among the ruddy poppy 
blooms; on the wind-swept desert or in our sultry sun-steeped canyons 
in the drowsy afternoon, I have heard the lonesome bell. So vivid and 
so unmistakable has it been, that times without number I have gone to 
my cabin door to welcome the pack-train that I thought to see halting 
beside my summer abode. Now and again it has led me to start the 
supper for the partner whom I thought approaching with burros and 
pack. In the late afternoon, half-dreaming, half-meditating under the 
lazy spell of the lonesome bell, my mountain trail seems again alive with 
the feet of Franciscan padres and their little brown charges guiding the 
recalcitrant donkeys along the mountain-side. 


At first I was a bit disturbed by the experience until I discovered it 
to be a phenomenon common to travelers or to dwellers in the open. On 
our western deserts they call it “the lonesome bell.’”’ The Moslems call 
it “The camel-bell of the Prophet” and look upon it as an omen of good. 
Flecker has caught the spirit of it in his Samarkand poems: 


“Sweet to ride forth at evening from the wells 
When shadows pass gigantic on the sand, 
And softly through the silence beat the bells 
Along the golden road to Samarkand. 


* * * * * = 

God be thy guide from camp to camp: God be thy shade from well to well; 

God grant beneath the desert stars thou hear the Prophet’s camel bell.” 

Perhaps the significant thing about the human soul is that it is never 
alone. We talk of quickness of locomotion in these hustling days and 
stand in wonderment of the swiftness of light as the “absolute” speed, 
but it is as naught compared to the activity of the human mind “which 
goeth before and which taketh hold upon that which is after.” Both 
past and future seem ever with us and the loneliest vigil is peopled with 
audiences and spectators manifold. The reason that such an hour can 
be most dreadful is that the thoughts and activities of other hours have 
not been wholesome, truthful and holy. The art of being friends with 
one’s self is the most difficult art of all. When the lonesome bell sum- 
mons us to watch, it is as if a light of uncompromising brightness were 
turned into every dark place of life. The only relief is to be found in 
sincerity of soul and in the mercy of God. 
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The modern disease is fear of solitude. We dare not be left alone 
with our own thoughts. We dread any lull in the feverish wind of con- 
tinued activity. But healing and power, if we but know it, lie in the 
solitary places of the soul. Only he who has learned to be solitary with- 
out loneliness can lay hold upon the deeper resources of spiritual power. 


For all of us there are sure to be desert watches, watches that search 
the soul and hunt out the fester as relentlessly as the probe of the sur- 
geon. In the desert watch it shall be well with him who has made hon- 
est terms with himself and man and God. 

“God grant beneath the desert stars thou hear the Prophet’s camel bell.” 
To him who has come into peace “the lonesome bell’ is a source of 
solace and of joy. RY TAR: 


The Present Need 


The motives which move men most seem to vary from generation to 
generation. They show a periodic recurrence. ‘The pendulum swings 
from idealism to materialism and back to idealism again; from practical 
to theoretical and then back to practical; from emotional to purely 
rational and again to emotional. ‘This is part of the Philosophy of 
History. Where is the pendulum now? 


The ideals of self-forgetting service, of self-sacrifice, instead of self- 
seeking, of peace instead of strife, may not be defensible at the bar of 
all public opinion; but there is something in every man’s heart that 
makes him see that they are right ideals, if only they were feasible. If 
there is a contrast between ideal and practical preaching, then the times 
need a renewed accent on the preaching of ideals. The outcome will 
be the most practical preaching the world has ever seen. 

Men are in danger of settling down to the grimy life, submitting to 
things as they are, countenancing trivialities that have the veneer of 
custom, whitewashing folly, enduring littleness of soul. They need to 
be stirred to a fine rebellion in favor of the great ideals of Christ in 
behalf of the world. 

Kart T. WAauGH 


The European reviews to-day have various articles on the German 
universities under the harsh conditions that now obtain, owing to the 
prevailing lack of funds. There is, indeed, a struggle of the professors 
with sheer poverty. Ina Swiss publication, La Revue de Geneve, Chris- 
tian Hermann discusses this university crisis. "The German public has 
become aware, he says, that it faces a very complex as well as important 
problem, which must be examined from every side, historical, practical 
and social: ‘We see clearly the failure of the university, its incapacity 
to accommodate itself to the exigencies of our times. We realize fully 
how dwarfed the spiritual structure of the university is, compared with 
the world that surrounds it. . . . It merely gives the scientific 
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foundation—the theoretical knowledge for the future lifework.” In 
fact, it does not develop personality. 


The old rationalism is faring badly at Heidelberg. “A whole army of 
new men of widely varying intellectual ability has taken up arms against 
it. A very interesting teacher, quite new in university circles, and a 
brilliant speaker, now wields enormous influence. He is Professor 
Gundolf, the author of the best, indeed the first real book on Goethe, 
a fanatical supporter of personality as the determining factor in life and 
history. He opposes vigorously the abstract rationalism of the academic 
philosophy formerly taught at Heidelberg.” So declares F. Stefun, in 
an interesting article in a Berlin daily, the Dni, entitled ‘““The Two 
Heidelbergs.”” Both of the articles are reproduced in English dress in 
The Living Age of April 19. 


James Marin Dixon 


Defective Psychology in Our Text Books 


There is a distinct feeling among teachers to-day who are loyal to 
Christian truth that the current text-books in psychology and philos- 
ophy are sapping away idealism and reverence; and that to their influ- 
ence is largely due the extraordinarily scofing and flippant tone of our 
youthful writers and speakers. There is a question of a vital nature 
that may be asked of every platform speaker; Does he appeal in the last 
issue to a common impulse for good, a hunger after ideal righteousness, 
or to a crowd that in the last issue will only yield to a selfish impulse? 
Crowds will do brutal things that the individual members would shun; 
this must be allowed. But in the last issue, does the higher appeal not 
win the day, and a heightened communal influence permanently influ- 
ence personal character for good. 


I asked a colleague for the most popular and effective book dealing 
with this psychological problem, and was disappointed to find that it 
was the cynical product of a Russian Jew, whose brilliant intellectual 
qualities won for him a place on the faculty of Harvard University. 
Dr. Boris Sidis is recently dead, but his wide influence still remains in 


his books. 


In his “The Psychology of Suggestion,” dedicated to the Hollis Pro- 
fessor of Divinity at Harvard University, he characterizes the sub-wak- 
ing self as essentially a brutal self (page 296) ; and in the next chapter, 
on “Social Suggestibility,” discusses the suggestibility of the crowd and 
also the suggestibility of the mob. As examples of the second or indirect 
suggestion—crowd suggestion being indirect—he adduces the clever 
stump orator, the politician, the preacher. ‘They as a rule distract the 
attention of the crowd by their stories, frequently giving the suggestion in 
some indirect and striking way, winding up the long yarn by a climax 
requiring the immediate execution of the suggested act.” The example 
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he takes is from a preacher’s address at a camp meeting. The purpose 
was to raise a sum for the evangelization of the world. 


Then follows a digest of his appeal. He tells of a Chinaman who 
became a Christian because he seemed to be down in a great pit, with 
no means to get out. Had they wept over a lost world as Jesus wept? 
Such is his appeal. Jesus is testing you today, and the test is whether 
you are willing to give money for the spread of the gospel. Had they 
faith enough? “Beloved,” he assures them, “if you are going to give 
grandly for God, you have faith.” Then he tells them that what they 
give on this occasion is a great investment. Some day God will let 
them know how much better he could invest their treasures than they 


themselves. Then money poured in, to the amount of seventy thousand 
dollars. 


But where is the brutal or even the selfish self in all this? And 
where is the brutal or greedy self in a revival which is behind all this 
appeal? He seems to have brought in the fact of money to give it an 
apparently selfish or greedy aspect. But the whole meeting, its object 
and results, was something of which we Americans need not be ashamed. 


Along the Bookshelf 


The Scientific Lion and the Philosophic Lamb 


THE DOMAIN OF NATURAL SCIENCE, by E. W. Hosson. 
The Macmillan Company, New York. Pp. viii-510. 


A THEORY OF MONADS, by H. Witpon Carr. Macmillan and 
Company., Ltd., London. Pp. vi-351. 


One feels a considerable hesitancy in these days of multiplied books to 
call a volume epoch-making. Of Hobson’s The Domain of Natural 
Science, one is tempted to use this term, for it is a really great book, one 
of those that come forth at intervals to synthesize discoveries made in 
various fields and to point the way to new unity and to new understand- 
ings. There has been much need of writing that should divide discrim- 
inatingly between the fields of science and philosophy. The gift of such 
authorship is a rare one in these days of specialization. Few are the men 
who know both enough of the various sciences and of philosophy to 
achieve. Yet this task is accomplished by Hobson in an outstanding way 
in the Gifford Lectures for 1922 and 1923. 


Comte divided for us the fields of science, philosophy, and religion 
but so overcome was he with the new wine of scientific discovery that 
he denied the reality of all that science could not reach. The Comtean 
view has become quite generally received among scientists and it has fos- 
tered a conceit which has been willing to assume that material phenomena 
are the only facts of life, when really they are but the half of reality and 
for humanity the less important half. 


Hobson brings to his task a better, less naive and more tolerant mind 
than did Comte. He rightly shows the limits of empirical science in 
knowledge and declares for that wholeness of view-point which includes 
humanity itself, both as the most remarkable fact in creation and as a 
fact which must some way be coordinated with other facts. Religion 
he recognizes as a human value which cannot rightly be overlooked and 
the task of philosophy is conceived by him as that of reconcilement 
between religion and science. 


The general plan of the book is to offer a history of scientific concep- 
tions and ideas. He thus brings together in a single volume material 
that would demand wide research in numerous fields, an accomplish- 
ment valuable alike to the specialist and to the man of general culture. 
A survey of the history of scientific concepts and of their relation to 
mathematics and philosophy should serve as a basis of deeper understand- 
ing and of better feeling. He shows the extremely tentative character 
of scientific hypothesis and its usefulness only in so far as it enables 
science to press into new fields of discovery and to see from new angles: 


“The conclusion of the whole matter seems to be that the conception that 
the whole world of physical phenomena, or that a finite part of that world, 
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is theoretically capable of being represented by a unified deterministic 
scheme is unproved and unprovable. All that Natural Science has estab- 
lished is that tracts of phenomena can be found which are sufficiently repre- 
sented for certain purposes by means of deterministic schemes. A very 
large part of Natural Science has not yet reached the stage in which deter- 
ministic schemes, of the kind which involve relations of number, are appli- 
cable; much of it is in the stage in which only classification in abstract 
types can be employed, and to which precise measurement is not yet appli- 
cable. But it is a working hypothesis, employed in all the more advanced 
departments and stages of scientific thought, that tracts of phenomena can be 
discovered, to which deterministic schemes can be applied for the purposes 
of precise description and of prediction.” 


The chapter on Corpuscular Theories of Matter presents an impor- 
tant historical resumé of this subject and should be studied by all who 
feel certain that in the prevalent theories we have achieved finality. He 
writes of the former type of atomism and of the changes into the present 
view of the atom as electronic force: 

“The knowledge obtained of the relations between the atomic weights of 
different elements made it difficult to stop short at the recognition of the 
existence of some seventy elements. The idea then suggested itself that the 
atom must be regarded as consisting of a group of smaller atoms, of the 
second order. It seems difficult to stop at any particular stage of the indefi- 
nite regress into which we are launched, when an atom of any order is 
regarded as composed of smaller atoms of the next higher order. If, at 
any stage, we substitute extensionless centers of force, the whole scheme 
loses that character of picturability which was one of its chief recom- 
mendations.” 


Thus it will be seen that older conceptions are constantly yielding to 
new as the facts make the older hypotheses unwieldy or inadequate. 
The author shows us through the scientific graveyard of dead hypotheses 
and we read upon the headstones names now quite forgotten like “‘efflu- 
via,” “galvanism,” “fluid,” “vortices,” “magnetism” as explanations of 
electrical activity and some like ‘‘conservation of energy, mass and 
weight,” which we were surprised to find already numbered with the 
dead. Nevertheless the author is correct in his autopsy and he speaks 
from the domain of science, which should lead the slow-paced of his own 
field to rub their eyes and think again, for the changes in scientific theory 
of the last ten years have been marvelous. 


To us the most remarkable characteristic of the book is its sane philo- 
sophical point of view. For clearness of outlook and keen sense of values 
there is little to be desired. 


If the Gifford Lectures for 1923 and 1924 were to be taken seriously 
by men of culture in the fields of science, philosophy and religion as the 
basis of a mew and common understanding, it might indeed become an 
epoch-making book. Our own guess is that it will be but a prophetic 
voice crying in the wilderness to a day of understanding which has not 
yet come. 


To those who have known Professor Carr principally as the leading 
interpreter of Bergson, 4 Theory of Monads will come with a new 
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interest and delight. The book moves along with the dignity and power 
of real philosophy. Profound in its grasp of philosophical principles, 
clear in expression and evading nothing, it is such a work as is calculated 
to fascinate the philosophic mind. What will surprise many will be the 
way in which the author has taken up the monadology of Leibniz and 
given it modern settings and modern interpretations. This fact which 
would not of itself be significant becomes of very great significance under 
the light of the growing interpretations of science which are, in their 
definitions of matter as force, and in many of the doctrines of relativity, 
becoming very Leibnizian. Professor Carr takes advantage of this 
mutual approach to plead for a new era of philosophic-scientific under- 
standing. One can almost imagine that the scientific lion and the philo- 
sophic lamb are about to lie down together. We hope his words will be 
listened to, for they are fraught with wisdom and with light. 


Personalists will be particularly interested in the definitions of the 
monad, the mind, and the concrete universal. Personality is described as 
consisting of two faculties, one passive or a faculty of being conscious or 
aware, the other active, a faculty of desiring or willing. Here the 
author seems very much in accord with the positions of personalism 
which defines personality as self-consciousness and self-direction. This 
we take to be one of the many indications pointing to a very pronounced 
drift of modern thought toward unity. Perhaps some synthesizer may 
come along to bring this unity. However, if we can realize the unity 
and still emphasize the diversity, it may be very much better for the 
future of philosophic thought. 


The chief point of departure from the personalistic position is in his 
doctrine of God which he confesses is quite Spinozistic. In setting forth 
an immanent God whose characteristic is in his immanency instead of in 
the synthesis of immanence and transcendence, we feel the author repeats 
something of the Kantian fault which sharply divided the world into 
noumena and phenomena. A merely immanent God could, to our way 
of thinking, scarcely be the possessor of freedom but would drop to a 
mere demiurge than whom the last and least of freely choosing invidid- 
uals would be superior. Such a conclusion brings in insuperable diffi- 
culties and is not at all necessary to his monadology. 


To give a hint of his conception of the relation of science to philos- 
ophy, let me quote: 


“This brief outline of some of the distinct stages in the evolution of the 
scientific concept of physical reality is intended to emphasize the impossi- 
bility of separating scientific and philosophical development. At one time 
the fashionable theory was that science had superseded philosophy. It was 
declared to mark a new era, a definite progress in human reason and a new 
stage in freedom from mental bondage. The old mythological and theo- 
logical stage had been replaced by a metaphysical stage, and now in modern 
inductive science, it was said, a new positive stage had come to supersede 
the vague and unsatisfactory speculations of philosophy. A mere glance at 
the historical connexions shows how shallow this judgment was. Today it 
is impossible to ignore the claims of philosophy, but it is usual to accord it, 
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often grudgingly, a place of subsidiary importance, dealing with subjects 
altogether distinct from the sciences, and not possessing like them a sure 
basis in physical reality. But history shows us that the supposed clear 
lines of demarcation are arbitrary and false. Philosophy depends on the 
world-view. Modern science and modern philosophy arose together when 
the heliocentric discovery altered the world-view. At every stage the spec- 
ulative or large view of the philosopher has acted and reacted on the ana- 
lytical and experimental research of the scientific investigator. For a long 
time indeed the methods seemed to diverge, but today we are witnessing a 


remarkable approximation. The approximation is due to the recognition of 
the monadic principle.” 


The Question of Freedom 


FREEDOM AND CHRISTIAN CONDUCT, by J. A. W. Haas. 
The Macmillan Company, New York. Pp. ix-318. 


AUTHORITY AND FREEDOM, by A. E. J. RAWLINSON. Long- 
mans, Green and Co., London. Pp. xi-189. 


FREEDOM AND LIBERTY, by Wituiam Benetr. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, American Branch, New York. Pp. vi-367. 


FREEDOM OF THE MIND IN HISTORY, by Henry Ossorn 
Taytor. The Macmillan Company, New York. Pp. ix-297. 


It is appropriate that President Haas should begin his work Freedom 
and Christian Conduct, apparently intended for college classes in ethics, 
with a consideration of freedom. The reality and extent of freedom is 
the center of bitterest debate in modern thought and is, of course, central 
to the whole question of Christian and moral conduct. If the material- 
istic psychologists are correct, and can succeed in identifying moral deci- 
sions with chemisms of the brain, bringing forth from the mechanical 
series the full and adequate explanation of what we have so long named 
as moral action then, of course, character becomes impossible. With 
freedom goes inevitably moral responsibility and the most treasured 
values of human society as well. Dr. Haas is fully alive to the connec- 
tion that thus exists between freedom and ethics and in very clear and 
concise terms sets forth those relations. He discusses the fundamentals 
of freedom, showing that free-will is not only possible but that there is 
no scientific reason for its denial and examines the relation of free-will 
to conscience, to pessimism and to the leading ethical ideals. In the 
second section of the book he deals with the finding of freedom through 
pleasure, reason, and personality and in the final section he treats of the 
functioning of freedom through the life of the individual and the institu- 
tions of society. 

The work is of special value to the young college student who is often 
trained in thinking which is so woefully materialistic that in many cases 
he has largely lost the sense of moral responsibility, considering such loss 
as the indication of erudition and practical wisdom. 
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The chapters throughout are attended with a bibliography for collat- 
eral reading which includes the best and most up-to-date sources. 


The author of Authority and Freedom in the Bishop Paddock Lec- 
tures at General Theological Seminary for 1923 announces his purpose 
to discuss the antithesis between Authority and Freedom in religion. 


“The main thesis of the book is to the effect that a synthesis is both 
possible and necessary between Authority and Freedom, and at the same 
time between ‘Evangelical’ and ‘Catholic’ Christianity.” 


He calls attention to the fact that the most extreme traditionalism and 
the most extreme modernism are both accepted on authority in exactly the 
same way and declares: 


“. . if the Christian Church is to proclaim the Gospel with 
power in the modern world, not merely to the docile children of ortho- 
doxy but to the multitudes, she needs to recover both the capacity and 
also the moral right to speak with authority in the name of the living 
God the authentic message of spiritual truth.” 


The author shows conclusively that intellectual authority can never 
be enforced by tradition or compulsion of any kind but attaches only to 
thinking which is free: 


“Tt occasionally happens that other ecclesiastical communions, besides 
that of Rome, need to be reminded that the amount of real authority 
attaching to a theological consensus varies inversely with the extent to 
which it is safeguarded artificially by discipline. Real authority requires 
real freedom as the only environment in which it can live. 


“And the risks of freedom have to be taken: they mean that heresies 
arise and have to be met by reasoned argument and not by summary 
excommunication: that the truth has to be trusted to prevail on its merits 
in the free forum of open discussion, and as tested by its applicability to 
life. In other words, the free handling of tradition, and the continuously 
critical attempt to test and sift its value, are essential if Christian tradi- 
tion as such is to carry any real authority at all.” 


“. . . the Christian Church must establish a new tradition of intel- 


lectual honesty and of veracity before she can hope once more to com- 
mand the confidence of the modern world in her capacity as a teacher of 
spiritual and religious truth.” 


With this most hopeful beginning he discusses authority without free- 
dom, the reaction against authority, the authority of revelation, sacra- 
mental and institutional religion and evangelical Catholicism. Alto- 
gether it is a wholesome and helpful discussion, with a significance for 
the problems of our times. 


Freedom and Liberty by William Benett presents an anachronism 
strangely out of touch with the spirit of the times. The first of the 
two essays that comprise the book was apparently written during the 
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war and is subject to the weakness of thought which characterized 
a period of misunderstanding and strife. The author rightly dis- 
tinguishes between freedom and liberty and sets forth the theory that 
freedom comes of the conflict between liberty and law. If this be taken 
as a recognition that all true freedom comes through self-discipline and 
restraint, we do not see how it can be controverted. When, however, 
the author fails to distinguish between evil and its possibility and so 
pleads for war as the great constructive principle of society, we cannot 
follow him. He exalts the virtues of war as against the vices of peace, 
overlooking those vices which are peculiarly the contribution of army 
life to society, such as unreasoning arrogance, caste, cruelty and indif- 
ference to human suffering. His complete separation of social and 
national interests and even of morality from the field of religion is in our 
judgment a very grave misapprehension of the very nature of religion. 
There are strong constructive passages such as that on the right of the 
state to protect itself from political and moral degeneracy: 


“But public opinion would itself be unhealthy if it supported govern- 
ment in tolerating the public utterance, by speech or in writing, of 
blasphemy, obscenity, or treason. The argument that any interference 
of that kind might bring about the destruction of new and valuable 
varieties of opinion deserves particular notice, as it tells against the case 
it is meant to support, and indicates its special dangers. A gardener 
who was advised to let weeds alone for fear he might extirpate new 
and valuable varieties of plants, would know that what would follow 
would be the destruction of all except the rankest varieties of weeds.” 


But we must confess that even these sentiments which seem under 
ordinary conditions eminently sane and correct do not appeal to us 
when based upon the essentially false philosophy which pervades the 
whole. The book is not without value but is hardly satisfying and is 
not written convincingly. 


Of the reality of human freedom and of its place in history Henry 
Osborn Taylor has no doubt. He thus sets it forth in Freedom of the 
Mind in History: 

“Many are the arguments, and portentous is the logic, brought 
against human freedom. Yet freedom of choice, freedom of attention 
and volition, are of the essence of the discriminating mind. Arguments 
against free will make also against mind, against the valid existence and 
functioning of mind. If it be held that a free human will introduces 
a new force, disturbs the assumed constancy of energy in nature, the 
argument drives against the essential functioning of mind itself.” 

* * * * * * 


“Nevertheless, the wilful choices of the mind are the true human 
factors in human progress or retrogression. And sometimes these 
decisions of the free intelligence show themselves so apparently adverse 
to the leading of circumstances and material advantage, so disregardful 
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of it all, as to make a true antinomy, a conflicting principle of will 
athwart the sequences of natural law.” 


So from Democritus to Einstein the author traces the divergent forms 
of development through religions, through institutions, through changing 
political ideas and scientific discoveries, working toward that better goal 
which he conceives to be the co-operative task of man and God. 


The book is a cursory survey of the principal movements in the history 
of thought told in simple language in such a way as to appeal to the 
most non-technical intelligence, and who of our day with his record for 
historical writing, was better fitted than the author to write such a 


book! Rte 
Philosophy and Religion 


THE REASON IN FAITH, by Ratpu Tyier FLEWELLING, Profes- 
sor of Philosophy in the University of Southern California. Intro- 
duction by Bishop Francis J. McConnell. The Abingdon Press, 
New York. Pp. 250. 


MODERNISM IN RELIGION, by J. MacBrive Sterrett. The 
Macmillan Company, New York. Pp. xiii-186. 


MIRACLES AND THE NEW PSYCHOLOGY, by E. Romitity 
MickiLeM. Oxford University Press, New York. Pp. 143. 


THE CHRISTIAN FAITH AND ETERNAL LIFE, by Georce 
E. Horr. Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Mass. Pp. 53. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF PRAYER, by C. K. Manonty. The 
Abingdon Press, New York. Pp. 124. 


HARMONISM AND CONSCIOUS EVOLUTION, by F. E. 
Watston. The Macmillan Company, New York. Pp. xvi-463. 


cane ae pas by W. E. Tirrorz. The Abingdon Press, New York. 
p. : 


The Reason in Faith, by the genial editor of THE PERSONALIST, 
covers about the same field as a treatise on Systematic Theology. The 
first three chapters are devoted to introductory problems of an epis- 
temological and metaphysical character; chapters IV to X deal with 
the main topics of theology such as the incarnation, the Holy Spirit, 
prayer, sin, suffering, redemption, and immortality; and the last chapter 


recurs again to a question of a more general philosophical character, that 
of “creative personality.” 


But while the field covered is in a general way that of systematic 
theology, the method of treatment is quite different from that of the 
conventional theological text-book. The style is wholly untechnical 
and moves along with the ease and grace of a literary essay. The discus- 
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sion in general also has about it the lightness of touch characteristic 
of the man of letters, rather than the labored argumentation of the 
stall-fed philosopher and theologian. This does not mean that there 
is not much solid and substantial material in the book. There is. But 
It is presented in such a way that the reader is carried through it on 
cushioned tires. He hardly realizes how difficult and knotty the prob- 
lems are that are being solved for him. 


The reviewer is in such close accord with the conclusions of the book 
as a whole that he sees no opportunity.to pick a quarrel with the author 
on any point of doctrine. He also has no significant criticism to pass 
upon the method of treatment. But in dealing with the empirical basis 
of religious belief more stress might have been laid on the mystical as 
distinguished from the pragmatic side of experience. The discussion of 
the metaphysical basis of religion might also to advantage have been 
expanded; in its present form it seems to me rather too summary to 
carry conviction with the unpractised reader. Then, too, in the treat- 
ment of the various theological themes it would, I think, have been 
desirable, had space permitted, to give more attention to the historical 
background. Most religious beliefs can be fully understood only in the 
light of their history. For example, the apocalyptic or “cataclysmic” 
view of redemption seems from our modern point of view, as the author 
points out, not only intellectually untenable but also ethically defective 
and socially reactionary. But viewed in the light of its origin, against 
the background of the ancient belief in a series of world-cycles, it takes 
on a new significance. It is seen to mark a distinct advance beyond 
the earlier view and to stand for the ideas of progress, of the moral 
government of the world, and of the divine personality. Indeed, it 
was the profound faith of the ancient Hebrews in the personality of 
Jehovah, that led them to reject the current idea of a series of unending 
cycles; a personal God must have a goal before him. And hence they 
looked forward to a mighty divine intervention which would result in 
the establishment of the eternal kingdom of God. 


But such an historical approach as this probably lay beyond the scope 
and purpose of the book. What Dr. Flewelling apparently had in mind 
was to discuss in a general way the fundamental teachings of the Chris- 
tian faith in the light of modern thought, and to point out the rational 
basis upon which they today rest. This he has done with admirable 
lucidity, with true insight and sound judgment, and in an attractive 
style. He has also rendered a service to religious thinking by bringing 
to bear upon the various problems of faith the distinctively personalistic 
standpoint. ALBERT C. KNUDSON. 


We have not for a long time read a book on modern religious thought 
that has impressed us so deeply for its breadth of tolerance, intellectual 
modernity, and spiritual tone as Dr. Sterrett’s Modernism in Religion. 
The whole book is an appeal for a conception of Christ as a new and 
living Way. He would have the Christian world concentrate on 
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Christlikeness of attitude, outlook and life. He believes very much in 
the living God, the eternal Christ and the efficiency of the Holy Spirit 
for present day guidance. To him modernism represents exactly a con- 
tention of this kind. He thus defines it: 


“Tt accepts the results of modern methods and asks that they be 
incorporated with older views. It does not offer a new set of 
dogmas, but it does ask for a modern interpretation of the older 
ones. It insists that religion is more vital than theology and must 
be distinguished from it. It alters our scientific, historical and 
theological outlook, but leaves our personal relation to Christ 
untouched. It is a vitalizing spirit making all things new, and an 
intellectual method rather than a formulated creed. . . Mod- 
ernism thinks it is something like blasphemy against the Holy 
Ghost to deny that He is speaking through men in the twentieth 
century as strongly and inspiringly as to men of other ages.” 


He shows how at the present time the three ancient heresies of 
Doceticism, Tri-theism and Apollinarianism are masquerading as tradi- 
tional orthodoxy. 


His hope is for a church in such keeping with the breadth of Christ 
and the gospels that while it retains the valuable in old forms it shall 
be a power for righteousness and friendly to the modern intellectual 
advance. To one outside the church he would say: 


“Study the Gospel portrait of Him first and chiefly. Then I 
ask, can you not take Him as your loving friend, teacher, master, 
leading you to a higher life? Will you say that of all mankind 
you will cleave to Him always? Will you dedicate your life to 
His service? Then what doth hinder? Arise and be baptized. 
Enter the church and use all her means for further edification in 
life and doctrine. And no church should ask more for the admis- 
sion of new disciples.” 


Thus he would have men commit themselves to Christ that they might 
learn of Him and know God rather than that they shouid commit them- 


Ae to a creed that they might learn what it is fitting to think about 
od. 


In this way he hits at the very heart of the modern problem of 
Christianity and one upon which the church must stand or fall. To set 
forth Christianity as a creed, rather than as a life with God, is to have 
her lose her place of power. Only a living Christ and a living revela- 
tion of God can survive the criticism of the age. 


Dr. Sterrett was unusually well-fitted for his task of historic inter- 
pretation.. We therefore wonder that he concluded the Jews “would 
never have reached the profound doctrine of the Holy Trinity,” 


apparently overlooking the relation to that same doctrine of one Philo 
Judaeus. 
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The death of so fine a spirit as Dr. Sterrett is a great blow to the 
Christian world. Re Ter; 


In many minds there is a growing question both regarding a sane 
interpretation of psycho-therapy and also as to what relation such inter- 
pretation may bear to the miracles of the New Testament. Such minds 
will seize upon Micklem’s Miracles and the New Psychology with great 
anticipation. Unless they are extremists they will not be disappointed, 
for he treats the subject with unusual care, reverence and scholarship. 
He finds that, for the most part, the miracles of healing ascribed to 
Jesus and His Disciples were such as would naturally fall under the 
control of psycho-therapy as practiced by a great character with a 
profound faith in God speaking to a people traditionally and intellec- 
tually prepared. The author frankly admits, however, that there are 
reported miracles that do not fall under this head and he wisely abstains 
from attempt at explanation. In the writer’s judgment, this is a mark 
of wisdom, but this indefiniteness will be considered by some a weak- 
ness. The author is apparently a devout believer himself who seeks to 
show the credibility and naturalness of the miracles of our Lord. 


He disagrees with the extreme Freudians and this disagreement 
which forms a criticism of present-day Freudianism is one of the most 
valuable elements in the work. The exceeding timeliness of the book 
is indicated in the preface: 


“At a day when no Englishman would boggle at construing 
“je vais de mieux en mieux, and when every man suspects his neigh- 
bor of an ‘Oedipus complex’ some apology seems needed for yet 
another volume with ‘psychology’ on the title-page. My excuse is 
the very prevalence of this word on the lips of the community. 
According to many, psychology will ‘explain’ everything however 
mysterious or however sacred. Human affection and love is 
nothing but a manifestation of the primitive sex instinct, prayer 
is ‘merely autosuggestion’, effective intercession ‘just telepathy’, 
while religion is a sure sign of ‘infantile regression’. Sweeping 
assertions are, as a rule, misleading, and are especially unfortunate 
when they bring discredit on a method of great value. The only 
useful reply to them is a dispassionate examination of the ascertain- 
able facts.” A. T. F. 


The Ingersoll Lectures have been ably given for more than thirty years 
and constitute a notable contribution to the discussion of immortality. 
We do not recall any of them that are more convincing than The Chris- 
tian Faith and Eternal Life by Dr. Horr. The author brings to his 
work a profound experience and grasp of life. It is his own mysticism 
that makes immortality very real and a leading human value: 


“Life in all its widest meanings, depends on relationship to God.” 
Thus he lays the only incontestable basis for a doctrine of immortality. 
And this in turn is not subject to scientific demonstration but is rather 
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the conviction and insight which comes to the human spirit out of the 
experiences of life. It is thus that the stoic Cicero came to the convic- 
tion through deep personal loss: 

“It is the way in which we will walk, and an immortality that 
actually influences us does not rest upon a dogmatic teaching that 
can be imposed by one man upon another. It is the resultant of 
instinct and experience and insight into the character of God and 
the worth of personality, confirmed, enlarged, and strengthened by 
the Master of all the problems of the Spirit.” 


With him who hath eyes only for the objective and material things, 
it is useless to argue: 

“The mystic is always at a disadvantage when he attempts to 
lead others to his conclusions. The evidence which has moved him 
is incommunicable. It can be appreciated only by sharing his 
experience. And the wonderful thing about the statement that 
Jesus conquered death, and is now a living personality with whom 
men may come into relationship, is that throughout the ages the 
evidence for it has not been simply that of documents or tradition 
but the constant experience of human hearts in fellowship with 


the living Lord.” RFPS 


There is special need in an age when the meaning and efficacy of 
prayer are so deeply questioned that its natural function and philosophy 
should be analyzed and made clear. This has been briefly and ably 
done in the small book of Mr. Mahoney. He apologizes rather unnec- 
essarily, it seems to us, for applying the method of reason and logic 
but feels this is doubtless necessary to calm the fears of those who are 
obsessed with the dread that religious belief and emotion cannot bear the 
calm light of logic and life. Speaking of the importance of a scientific 
study of prayer, he writes: 

“Preachers complain of the lack of prayer in the homes of their 
people. In many cases, while they are complaining of others, they 
are not extremely prayerful themselves. They have not realized 
the importance of prayer and the possibilities of prayer and have 
not been prepared to give their people instruction in the important 
and profound things that belong to the subject. Many prayers 
before the congregation are formal and perfunctory. If a propor- 
tionate amount of time in relation to the time given to the prepara- 
tion of the sermon were given to the preparation of the prayer, it 
would be a different matter.” 


We have often wondered that religious leaders could be so indifferent 
to prayer and how they could overlook the necessity of careful prepara- 
tion for public prayer. Great prayers do not spring from the occasion 
except as the technique of prayer-expression has been carefully laid 
down. A neglect of this essential fact vitiates the great majority of 
public prayers. 
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The author lays due stress upon unconscious prayer and shows how 
great a place it takes in life, being in its simplest form an “I ought” or 
an “TI ought not.” 


Prayer as the means of discovery of our deeper selves, of God, as a 
source of faith, and as a transformer of character is faithfully set forth. 
In a world which he declares to be contingent prayer becomes a possible 
cosmic force and his point is well taken. The book is clear and well 
written, we could only wish that the author had gone more exhaus- 
tively into the subject. The value and success of the present volume 


should lead him to do so. Roa He 


The essays under the title Sent Forth by W. E. Tilroe are messages 
for the thinker and the instructor of today, from the pen of one whose 
style is not unknown to readers of the PeRsoNALIsT. They are closely 
packed intellectual goods, “the sowing and harvest of the classroom,” 
to quote the words of the introductory chapter, termed ‘At the Bars.” 
As Dean Healy remarks in his sympathetic Introduction,—‘The 
reader may here and there feel that these cryptic sentences seem to 
lack close relation, but a little thought is sure to supply the link.” 
The same was said of his own paragraphs by the sage Emerson,— 
“a series of mutually repellent sentences,” needing the interpretation 
of the thoughtful reader for their due elucidation. Professor Tilroe 
appears at his best in the opening words of a chapter like the nine- 
teenth, “The Posthumous Gospel”: ‘The gospel of Jesus did not 
end when he was dead. It did not even end with Pentecost. It 
did not end with the third heavens that Paul saw. It did not end with 
the wonder of Patmos. It did not end with a unified Bible. It does 
not end with a diversified church. It does not end with political, social, 
economic, comfort on earth. It does not end with democracy. It ends 
only when men are guided into all truth.” Blea vt bd BE 


The writer of the very significant volume Harmonism and Conscious 
Evolution has had a long and varied experjence as teacher, investigator 
and writer. Born of Austrian parents in New York sixty-seven 
years ago, and educated at Columbia College and Heidelberg, he 
found a sphere for his activities at Cambridge University, as Director 
of the Fitzwilliam Museum and later as Slade Professor of Fine 
Art. At that time he was Charles Waldstein, but the crisis of the 
war induced him to anglicize his name; and it is as Charles Walston 
that he conducts the duties of Director of the American School of 
Classical Studies at Athens. To lovers of Tennyson, whose life 
hunger it was to adjust the claims of modern thought to a warm and 
serene religious faith; and to lovers of that other Slade Professor 
of Fine Art, John Ruskin, who sought to bring Labor, Art and Chris- 
tion Faith into vital harmony, Walston’s handling of the issues of 
modern life will be welcome. ‘That hunger after perfection, which 
is at the very heart of religion, and is so strikingly neglected in our 
modern treatises on Evolution and Democracy, is fully recognized 
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by Sir Charles. Indeed, he published a book some years, from which 
he quotes largely in these pages, Aristodemocracy. It builds on the 
words of Paul: “Work out your own salvation, . . . for it is 
God which worketh in you.” The aesthetic sense is properly a religious 
sense, the divine hunger after perfection. ‘‘We must never forget,” 
are the closing words of his chapter on Politics, “that this evolu- 
tion, dependent on the design and reasonable activity of man, must in 
turn stimulate our aristotropic activities in holding before our imagina- 
tion as a future goal the well-reasoned upward steps which bring us 
nearer to perfection. It must therefore be through conscious, and not 
through fatalistic, evolution that progress in man’s life and in the insti- 
tutions which he creates is brought about.” And he begins the next 
chapter on “Religion” with the sentence: “The culmination, the coping- 
stone of this structure of human life and mind is to be found in Religion.” 


The whole handling would have greatly pleased John Wesley, with 
his too often misunderstood and misinterpreted doctrine of Perfection. 
To preachers, teachers and writers who seek to harmonize the vocabu- 
lary of Faith and Works, and to speak in the living phrases of today, 
the volume will prove an invaluable help. jJ.M.D 


Another Word from an Outspoken Man 


OUTSPOKEN ESSAYS, Second Series, by WiLLIAM RALPH INGE. 
London, Longmans, Green and Co., 1923. Pp. vii-275. 


The outspoken person suffers not only from the unpopularity which 
comes of plainness but is liable to the temptation to superficiality in 
falling into a scolding attitude. We cannot feel that the Dean of St. 
Paul’s has altogether escaped such a fate. 


Cynicism can frequently be brilliant and even convincing, it can never 
be really constructive nor profound. The “‘outspokenness” in the present 
case issues from the rather provincial outlook of a very limited class- 
consciousness which views with alarm the passing of the old order with 
its comforts, its prerogatives and its special privilege. 


The power of the book, for it has real power, lies most obviously 
in its philosophical implications rather than in its practical suggestions. 
One would need to search far for a more clear visaged assessment of 
modern philosophical outlook than in the chapter entitled ‘“Confessio 


fidei.”’ 


The mystical experience he declares to be the bed-rock of religious 
faith: “At the core of our personality is a spark lighted at the altar of 
God in heaven — a something too holy ever to consent to evil, an inner 
light, which can illuminate our whole being. To purify the eyes of 
the understanding by constant discipline, to detach ourselves from ham- 
pering worldly or fleshly desires, to accustom ourselves to ascend in 
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heart and mind to the kingdom of the eternal values which are the 
thoughts and purposes of God —this is the quest of the mystic and 
the scheme of his progress through his earthly life. It carries with it 
its own proof and justification, in the increasing clearness and certainty 
with which the truths of the invisible world are revealed to him who 
diligently seeks for them. The experience is too intimate, and in a sense 
too formless, to be imparted to others.” 


The increasing place in thought of the reality of human values is 
another theme that attracts his consideration: 


“Recent philosophy has given increased attention to the doctrine of 
values as the key to an understanding of experienced reality. Rightly 
interpreted, this doctrine of values seems to me identical with the 
Platonic doctrine of Ideas. The superior rank of value-judgments is 
proved precisely by what some moderns wrongly call their subjectivity. 
The valuer, the valuation and the value cannot be separated. Spirit 
and the spiritual world are a unity in duality. The world of sense we 
know as something different from ourselves; the world of spirit we 
cannot know until we are ourselves spiritual. ‘This is the doctrine of 
St. Paul, no less than of Plotinus. And knowledge of the eternal 
values is real knowledge. In so far as we lay hold of wisdom, goodness 
and beauty, we are in possession of those things which exist in their 
own right; which are always and everywhere the same, though in experi- 
ence they show diverse characters, as the light is always the same, though 
it is polarised into various hues; and which cannot be means to anything 
else. This is to lay hold of eternal life.” 


He describes the influence of materialism on those who consider them- 
selves most fundamentally orthodox. 


“The majority of men and women are, in a sense, materialists. They 
live in a world of space and time; and the spaceless and timeless is for 
them the unreal or non-existent. Materialistic dogmatism is the cler- 
ical form of dogmatic materialism. The theology of the average bigot 
is of amazing crudity, but he has never thought it out. His theology, 
such as it is, is the carrier of his values. It is nothing to him that thought 
and knowledge have left behind forms of expression which were once 
natural enough. He thinks that his values are being attacked, and 
resists furiously.” 

It is when we come to his discussion of ‘“The state, visible and invis- 
ible,” “The idea of progress,” ‘““The white man and his rivals” and 
“The dilemma of civilization” that his pessimism and cynicism come 
most startlingly to the front. Here we get the full force of feeling of a 
man resentful of social changes which threaten his coveted position. He 
seems particularly blind and unsympathetic toward the motives which 
rule those he would think of as the lower classes. The most amazing 
fact is that his only hope of stemming the tide of degeneracy let loose 
by recent sociological movements in England is not religion but a resort 
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to eugenics. This is to him “the best hope of stopping this progressive 
degeneration.” 

He seems at times to quarrel with all thoughts of social amelioration 
and leads one to think that the slaughter of the morons and laggers in 
society would be desirable. He ends with the suggestion that some sort 
of caste system (like the England of the good old days) is the securest 
and most desirable form of society. Ri Laks 


In Honor of Kant 


A STUDY OF KANT, by James Warp, Cambridge University 
Press. Pp. vii-206. 


As Socrates reduced by the sophism and skepticism of his time 
resolved to stand on the eternal principle of the validity of the moral 
self-consciousness and standing began a great new fruitful era in the 
history of human thought; and as Augustine amid the ruins of Roman 
culture discovered again the indubitable reality of that truth which is 
disclosed to the heart of man: so Kant, aroused by the completeness of 
the Humian skepticism set forward the constitutive activity of the 
human mind as the prime principle of philosophy, and opened a new era 
in the history of thought. We are too close to Kant to appreciate him. 
His work came clothed in the veritable rags of verbiage, his greatest 
work The Critique cast off under pressure and in great haste. The 
pedantry of his exactly twelve categories and the woodenness of his 
balancing of thesis and antithesis has prejudiced many a scholarly mind. 
There seems to have been in history little of sober criticism. The lauda- 
tions and the condemnations have been extreme. ‘The reading of Kant 
calls for a patience scarcely known in America today. 

For these reasons there is a tendency to underestimate the work of 
Immanuel Kant. This volume brings him freshly before our minds in 
a most clear and concise manner. Ward sets forth his relations to 
Locke and Hume and in chronological order a survey of his writings. 

It is a genuine service to have this smaller book as the “‘key” to the 
more extended works; or if one cannot spend the time involved in the 
larger task he has here in brief form the outstanding achievement of 
one of the world’s greatest philosophers. It is a good book to buy 
and to read in this two-hundredth anniversary of Kant’s birth. 

|S ied eel Ca 
Miscellaneous 


THE TREND IN AMERICAN EDUCATION, by James Eart 
RussELt, Dean of Teachers’ College, Columbia University. Amer- 
ican Book Company. Pp. 240. 


Dean Russell has gathered together in a book fourteen papers which 
he has presented at educational gatherings or published in educational 
journals at various times from 1906 to 1921. 
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The views of a man who aims not merely to keep abreast of the 
rapidly developing educational situation but to forecast its course and 
in a measure to guide it, are vigorously expressed as they relate to such 
subjects as the training of teachers for secondary schools, the value of 
entrance examinations, opportunities and responsibilities of professional 
service, specialism in education, coeducation, organization of teachers 
and university training. 


The first paper, which gives its name to the book, contains an 
educational creed which appears to express the gist of the author’s 
message. It may be summarized thus: The first business of the schools 
is to make life worth living, liberty worth striving for, and the pursuit 
of happiness something for which no man need be ashamed; and, fur- 
ther, the vocational need must not be neglected, therefore the schools 
must meet the demand: In making a man, make him good for some- 


thing. K. T. Waucu. 


THE MEDICINE MAN. A Sociological Study of the Character 
and Evolution of Shamanism, by JoHN Lez Mappox, Ph. D. 
The Macmillan Company, New York. 


In the evolution of human society, the individual who, by virtue of 
heredity, by unusual achievement or endurance, or even by some 
remarkable accident, seems to be more closely in contact with cosmic 
verities than his fellow man, has always been an outstanding character. 
This unique figure, to whom is applied the name Shaman or Medicine 
Man, as well as a host of other appellations, is found under various 
guises in all forms of primitive society in all parts of the globe. 
Whether his functions be those of witch-doctor, author of taboos, sooth- 
sayer, priest or prophet, he is always one who is feared, revered and 
deserving of placation. 


The author has made a careful study of the Shaman, one that is 
noteworthy for its breadth of treatment. He reviews the ways in 
which the medicine man is made, his social position, his functions and 
his methods of procedure, and gives a history of some medical remedies. 
The book is furnished with excellent bibliographies of general and 
special works. K. T. W. 


ESSAYS OF A BIOLOGIST, by Jutian Huxtey. Alfred A. 
Knopf, New York. Pp. xiv-303. 


My reasons for reviewing this volume are several: I had read 
Chromeyellow by the brother of this Julian Huxley, had found the 
book wholly immoral and decidedly interesting in other ways, and 
thought that any such an author’s brother, even though he was a biolo- 
gist, might be interesting. Too, I had glanced over Progress, edited by 
Mr. F. S. Marvin, and saw that most of the essays in his collection 
showed obviously the attempts of writers to finish tasks which had been 
given them and which they were bound by duty to perform whether 
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the results were good or rotten; but I thought that the best essay in 
this series was “Religion and Progress’ by this same Julian Huxley, 
and when later I was able to review something that was entirely by him, 
I grabbed the chance. Further, the book was bound in a blue and 
green and lavender cover, which any bibliophile will know to be char- 
acteristic of its publisher, Mr. Knopf; and lastly, although it was 
receiving a good deal of attention from book reviewers, the PERSON- 
ALIST copy was still uncut and there was little chance that I would be 
called for any blunders I might commit in writing about it. 

The title, Essays of a Biologist, is indeed repulsive enough to kill at 
once any interest that a great mass of literate people might take in the 
book, but the title, in this respect, is wholly misleading. Put accur- 
ately, it would read: ‘‘A Cursory Presentation of the Ideas and 
Philosophy of a Jolly Bird-watcher.” The author has made every 
attempt to avoid the use of words so unique as to be obscure to an 
ordinary reader and has, whenever he has gone of necessity into the 
technique of biology, kept clear enough landmarks of common knowl- 
edge to allow the unlearned man to keep his bearings. So consistently 
has the scientist maintained his remarkable detachment from the musty 
laboratories of his science that, in this respect, the book is as unusual as 
it is excellent. 

No man, I suppose, ever writes a book without attempting to broad- 
cast some message. Huxley writes of the viewpoint scientific and says, 
in his own words, that “The thread running through most of these 
essays is the attempt to discover and apply in certain fields as much as 
possible of this scientific conception to several different fields of reality.” 
Progress, sex, rationalism when applied to the idea of God and the 
relation of religion and science are Huxley’s important topics and to 
them he applies, one after the other, this scientific conception. Some 
of his conclusions are platitudinous, some rather astonishing, but none 
of them uninteresting, and that, I think, is almost excuse enough for 
their having been published. RussELL Howarp. 


Has Anger a Place in Civilized Life? 


ANGER: ITS RELIGIOUS AND MORAL SIGNIFICANCE, 
by Georce Matcoitm Stratron. The Macmillan Company, New 
York. Pp. viii-277. 


Dr. Stratton in his book entitled Anger, has clearly set forth the 
place which anger holds among human emotions, its relation to religion, 
to moral and social progress. Of special value is the book at a time 
when the reaction toward peace at any price is so overwhelming. Dr. 
Stratton has no illusions but he recognizes that anger becomes powerful 
and beneficent only when it is made the servant of love and religion. 
We have an unfortunate number among us who think love to be incom- 
patible with anger. As a result we are in danger of achieving a “wishy- 
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washiness” which blurs the distinction between right and wrong, de- 
plores all punishment for evil-doing and falls into a looseness of morals 
and manners which is fatal to organized society. It is easy to confuse 
controlled and purposive anger with mere selfish passion, and this con- 
fusion has been cultivated by much in current psychology: 
“For in the work of Freud and others there is a dark effect 
along with the enlightenment which their studies bring. There 
is the assumption, rather than the cautious inference from 
abundant fact, that man is driven only by his animal desires; 
that in anyone who seems to have high aims, the conscious 
purpose recognized by himself is only a veil drawn over his 
primitive lust and self-seeking, thrown before his eyes because 
he has become unwilling to look upon his own naked shame. 
Such an account comes more readily from those whose atten- 
tion has long been fixed on the diseased forms of human 
emotion. And it is seized gratefully by those who find it a 
handy tool. It goes with the thought that progress in life 
generally is only by undiluted self-interest, by struggle, and 
by the domination of the strong,—a thought attractive to 
statesmen of blood and iron, but which is perhaps less favored 
today than it was some years ago. The pain of war caused 
many to re-examine this grinning lie and to thrust it from 
them. But part of its wide brood is still with us, especially the 
thought that human emotion and human impulse are at core 
but animal desire.’ 


The author points out the connection which passion directed to good 
ends has with real achievement: 


“The release of energy comes when great demands are 
emotionally recognized, with whole-hearted surrender, the 
mind now facing its purpose with an unwavering look. ‘There 
now comes an elation, intense or perhaps moderate, which 
knits the mind together; while its opposite, a sense of depres- 
sion, unravels and destroys the mind’s integrity.” 

“For it is in accord with our new studies of the mind that 
there can be no health for the person through and through 
until his purpose wins the respect and obedience of all his great 
impulsions. He is not whole until he finds an idea, a cause 
which ends his petty self-attention by setting before him some- 
thing larger than himself, able to master his affections and quiet 
his misgiving. And this it is the very office of religion to give. 

A study is made of the religions which include anger as a recognized 
motive and of those which refuse it place. It is shown to have a powerful 
place in the individual self, as anger against one’s own weakness and 
wrong-doing, and in society when directed against the exploiters of the 
weak and innocent. Its right office is to give that increment of energy 
which is needed to end abuses and bring a better state of society: 
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“Wrong will not disappear by some impersonal mechanics 
of evolution, in which so many put their trust. It will not 
disappear by mere inattention, by ignoring it, by declaring it 
unreal. This is an Orientalism come west, trying to wear a 
top-hat instead of turban, and to seem at home amid cash 
registers and dictographs. The old western habit of red shirts 
and hearty handshake and revolver in hip pocket, is no perfect 
symbol; but it means good-will with a readiness to face evil 
angrily, a will to grapple and down it, with fingers fairly 
twitching for its throat. 

“T would not deny that evil can be viewed too steadily, until 
the eye can see naught else. The gaze should rest by habit 
upon what is of good report and is lovely rather than upon 
what one hates. And there are minor ills, ills that do not eat 
into the vitals of the spirit, that we may best forget; they will 
be cured by the natural wis medicatrix. But there are 
other things too menacing, too angry themselves, for that nega- 
tive care. As wisely might you, when in the jungle you saw 
a tiger crouching for its leap, trust to closed eyelids and an 
attempt to think only of pomegranates and birds of paradise. 
The mere ignoring of certain evils will no more cure them 
than sleep will cure gangrene. Attentive anger must here 
come to support a widespread effort.” 


The author is not for war as a method of civilization, but he sees 
that “Men must fight steadily, as a soldier fights, against ignorance, 
stupidity, disease, and vice.” 

If religion cannot afford to be adventurous and of fighting temper, 
what can? 

We commend the book to all those who feel that a blind pacificism 
at any price has confused the issues and who wish to find their way to 


the truth. Ro Ie 


A HISTORY OF ANCIENT GREEK LITERATURE, by H. N. 
Fow er. New Edition Revised. The Macmillan Company, New 
York. Pp. x-503. 

This valuable text-book in Greek Literature is now set forth in a 
new and revised edition. No drastic changes have been made. The 
author has revised his ground to a firmer emphasis of the artistic unity 
of the Iliad and the Odyssey. He has also made use of knowledge 
imparted by the recently discovered papyri in the chapters on the Lyric 
Poets and the new Comedy. The book aims to provide a convenient 
and fairly complete text for the study of Greek Literature in secondary 
schools and colleges. It is admirably adapted to this use. Its popu- 


larity through a long period of years abundantly justifies its reissuance 
in revised form. Ri cL 


THE HISTORY OF UTOPIAN THOUGHT, by Joyce OramMet 
Hertzver. The MacMillan Company, New York. Pp. 321. 
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There has long been a need that some one should in a broad and 
impartial way gather up and synthesize the various descriptions of the 
ideal state. This is done in a clear and interesting manner by Dr. 
Hertzler, of the University of Wisconsin. Not only does he describe 
the historical setting in which the Utopian dreams came to birth, but 
he indicates the relationships which obtain among them. 

He follows a consideration of Plato’s Republic with a description of 
the work of the early modern Utopians. He presents More’s Utopia, 
Francis Bacon’s New Atlantis, Campanella’s City of the Sun, and Har- 
rington’s Oceana. 

In a chapter entitled The Eutopian Socialists he discusses the work of 
Morelly, Babeuf, Saint-Simon, Fourier, Cabet, Blanc and Owen. The 
contemporary attempt at Utopian thought he characterizes as ‘‘Pseudo- 
Utopias.” Here he discusses Bellamy’s Looking Backward, Heitzka’s 
Freeland and Well’s Modern Utopia. 

The book is distinctly different from the usual by its inclusion as 
Utopians of the great Hebrew prophets and Jesus. To Isaiah, the 
deutero-Isaiah, and the Apocalyptic writers it seems easy to accord the 
distinction. Amos, Hosea, Ezekiel and Jeremiah do not appear to us 
as clearly belonging there. Nor does it seem to us altogether obvious 
that Jesus’ teaching regarding the “Kingdom” conforms to the general 
acceptance of the term Utopian. 

Augustine’s City of God plainly belongs to the number, but it seems 
a stretch of the imagination to include the fragmentary declarations of 
Savonarola in the same category. At the same time we find it difficult 
to discover why in so inclusive a list we should not find Hobbs’ Leviathan 
and something more than mention of Carl Marx and Georges Sorel. 

The author gives his Utopians high credit for the development of 
civilization. At their doors he lays largely the avoidance of social disas- 
ter, the discovery of new criteria of human value, the anticipation of 
other social thinkers in their appreciation of social laws, adaptation of 
social life to the times, the equality of the sexes, preventive medicine, 
the advancement of knowledge, and the study of sociology itself. Could 
these be maintained they would supply a mighty record indeed, but in a 
closing chapter the author shows how these gains are more or less offset 
by the failure of the Utopians to see in a broad way the necessity for a 
sound physical basis for social advance, a correct view of human nature, 
the importance and place of the social instincts, that life is a constant 
struggle and probably always will be. They failed to start with things 
as they are, to use the spirit of protest for reform purposes. They erred 
in presenting their Utopias as going concerns, and were wrong in think- 
ing a state of social perfection possible. ie, 

The Utopian ideal has been made passé by the application of the 
evolutionary theory to society. What men once looked for as something 
to be sought ready-made, they now expect to grow into. And, after all, 


according to the author, Utopia is not a social state, but a ae ae mind. 
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DANTE AND HIS INFLUENCE, by Tuomas Netson Pace, D. 
Lit., LL. D. Published by Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 
1923; “Pp. xvi and 239. 

While the title page of this volume is dated 1923, the reverse bears 
the inscription: “Published October, 1922.” On November Ist, 1922, 
the author, then nearing his threescore and tenth birthday, and the 
canonical end “del cammin di nostra vita’”—passed from this life, in 
greater fullness of honors and dignities even than of years. These 
lectures, which he had delivered on the Page-Barbour Foundation at the 
University of Virginia, register and express the unfeigned enthusiasm 
aroused in every noble-spirited reader of the Divine Comedy who has the 
breadth of culture, the earnest and tried temper, and the instinct for 
formal and plastic beauty, to appreciate the “Poet of Poets; and as 
such they are welcome in the ever-old, ever-necessary sequence of “voices 
calling in the wilderness” to this headlong world where so few of those 
who run seem able to read true values. Rightly does the author 
exclaim, in his first chapter, that “it is discreditable to us (Americans) 
that we should be so ignorant of and so indifferent to” the world’s 
greatest single work of literature. We are indeed a young nation: mere 
children mentally, almost childish. Mr. Page’s closer contact with the 
direct heirs of Dante’s art, language and ideals, while Ambassador to 
Italy from 1913 to 1919, revealed to him in startling contrast the “com- 
pelling sanction of Dante with the Italian people” which is a result 
not of blind and chauvinistic cult but of the genuine power of intel- 
lectual and aesthetic appreciation possessed by that astonishing folk— 
emotionally perhaps more childlike than we, but very rarely childish— 
around whom, as a pivot, have revolved the law, the religion, the art, 
‘the science, of most of the Occidental World for two millenniums. 

A part of the specifications for the Page-Barbour Lectures, according 
to the Publisher’s Note, are: “ . . . . that they be delivered by a 
specialist in some branch of literature, science or art; that the lecturer 
present in the series of lectures some fresh aspect or aspects of the depart- 
ment of thought in which he is a specialist . . . ” Without unkind- 
ness, be it said that if these requirements had been adhered to in a 
narrow-minded spirit, American readers might have had to be denied 
this wholesome and wholehearted appeal: better than specialization, the 
voice now stilled to ears of flesh speaks broad humanity and human need 
and privilege, in synthesis. (Parenthetically, here: those who heard the 
lectures given were favored, I feel confident, over us who must but read 
the printed pages. I should have liked to be one of them; reading the 
pages has been anything but an unmixed joy—as I shall briefly explain 
later.) To expect a “fresh aspect” in expounding Dante, too, would 
seem chimerical; but here the author’s part in world politics when the 
war-scarred were yearning for world-peace, has inspired him to achieve 
the all-but-impossible: and his comparison, in Chapter III, of Dante’s 
plan for universal law and order, with post-World War schemes and 
dreams of international amity, forms a stimulating concomitant to his 
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exposition of the ever-familiar, but always freshly astounding, dominance 
of Dante’s thought and art over Italians, high or lowly. 

Respect for the author, and worth in the book and in its mission, 
deserve that the finished product inspire confidence, in the careful as 
well as the casual reader. If the pages had been submitted to a com- 
petent reviser, and then to an efficient proof-reader, before being put 
to the press, the result would have been a volume which on careful read- 
ing would seem as attractive as it is in its superficial aspects, in its restful 
type, and in its satisfying paper and binding. The publishers have a 
reputation to maintain, and they owe it to themselves, if to no other 
motive, to recall the edition and to reissue it only in corrected form. A 
summary of the corrections made by the present reviewer in the margins 
of his copy gives the following incredible figures: errors of fact, or in 
references, 22; errors in Italian words or names, 71; errors in transla- 
tion from Italian, 16; errors in Latin or in translations therefrom, 8; 
other evidently typographical errors, 12—‘‘not to mention” a use of 
capitals, and of semicolons, which can hardly be otherwise character- 
ized than weird, and in listing which, without aspiring to be thorough, 
the totals reached were some sixty-odd for each. It should be added 
that since the appearance in 1921 of the new, and definitive Critical 
Text of the Societa Dantesca Italiana, all references to and quotations 
from Dante’s works should correspond thereto; that the Quaestio de 
Aqua et Terra, and any other works included in it as genuine, should 
not be referred to as doubtful or spurious; that the list of the genuine 
Epistles is not only revised but augmented; that the Banquet is cor- 
rectly called in Italian the Convivio (not Convito). This is not quite 
all, either. Ma basta! 

H. D. Austin. 
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To the Gentle Personalist 


@ What is to be the future of our boasted Christian 
civilization? The Eucken Review for August 
prints from the pen of Rudolph Eucken a ringing 
spiritual challenge, primarily to his own people, but 
universally applicable. His words have the earnest- 
ness of a prophet. 


“, sin face of all doubt and opposi- 
tion we trust to the final victory of the 
spiritual power that moves the world. 
Human as we are we can represent this 
power to our selves only under the guise 
of personal life, but it is in it that we live 
and move. . . . We desire to work 
for the Present to the utmost of our Power, 
but we view time under the aspect of eter- 
nity and accept the eternal as our stan- 


dard.” 


@ In another column of the same journal he dis- 
cusses The Necessity of a Reform of Chris- 
tianity. 


| These two articles are sure to give men of per- 
sonalistic sympathies much food for serious thought. 
Is Christianity as it is now organized and is the 
gospel as it is now presented calculated to win the 
world and set the standards for civilization? Is 
there not due to come a real awakening, a profound 
deepening of life which will make Christianity more 
Christian, more real to itself and which will at the 
same moment sweep away barriers of race, caste and 
distinction that form the chief obstacles to advance? 


q It seems of highest importance that thinkers of the 
personalistic type around the world should come to- 
gether in a completer philosophical understanding. 
For the leaders of religion of the future must be also 
the leaders in thought. 


